The State-of-the-Art Technology 
Adopted in OM System T Series 
Electronic Flash Units 

An expert camera designer explains the design 
and functions of Olympus T Series electronic 
flash units, which were developed as part of the 
advanced Olympus total system concept. 


Practical Techniques in TTL “OTF” 
Auto Flash Photography 


A professional photographer shares his favorite 
techniques of flash photography, including 
sophisticated multiple flash setups. Each techni- 
que is illustrated with example photographs. 


The Zuiko Story (2) 

The development of Olympusflex, which set the 
stage for a big camera boom in Japan after 
World War II, is reviewed. It was during this 
period that the foundations of the modern 
Japanese camera industry were built. 


Nature Photography: The World of 
Wild Animals 

A wildlife photographer, attracted to the charm 
of nature, stresses the importance of nature and 
wildlife conservation through his photographs. 


Controlling the Light for Creative 
Photographic Expression 

With the Olympus OM-4’s amazing Multi-Spot 
Metering System, a professional photographer 
creates a totally new world of photographic 
expression. 
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Foreword from the Editors 
This is the second issue of our visual communications magazine VisionAge. 


@ This issue includes two feature articles on flash photography. The Olympus 
OM-System has earned an enviable reputation among the world’s photo- 
graphic societies for its wide variety of flash units and accessories. We consider 
this to be one of the more successful results of our OM System concept. We 
hope the articles featured in this issue will provide valuable information on 
flash photography and the OM flash system. 


®In his article “Practical Techniques in TTL “OTF” Flash Photography,” 
Mitsuaki Inagaki introduces several innovative and creative techniques tested 
in actual situations with OM equipment. We invite our readers to try some of 
his professional techniques in their own work. 


®In his article on Multi Spot Metering, Kazuto Kihara, an experienced nature 
photographer, shows how multi spot metering expands the limit of photo- 
graphic possibilities, thus better reflecting the photographer’s aims and inten- 
tions. 


@ Shin Yoshino, an experienced wildlife photographer and dedicated wildlife 
conservationist, presents useful guidelines for those who are hoping to become 
wildlife photographers. Yoshino’s work is beginning to attract attention 
worldwide. 


WEST COAST 


@ This issue’s installment of “The Zuiko Story,” tells of the birth of the 
Olympusflex twin-lens reflex camera, which is believed to have triggered the 
big camera boom in Japan after World War II. Don’t miss this episode in 

the fascinating history of modern photography in Japan. 


The VisionAge Number 1 was extraordinarily well-received by our readers. 
We hope this, the second issue of our new visual communications magazine, 
will be equally successful. We would appreciate comments and opinions from 
our readers concerning this Number 2 issue so that we can further improve the 
quality of the VisionAge magazine. 


The Editors 


Costa Manos 

Costa Manos has completed assignments for various magazines on U.S. and international projects, 
along with personal profiles on George McGovern, Noam Chomsky and Cicely Tyson and others. 

He has also done extensive photographic studies of the people of Greece and of Boston. His work is 
also represented in the permanent collection of the New York Museum of Modern Art 


VisionAge is published semiannually by 

VisionAge Editorial Office, Olympus Optical Co. Ltd. 

San-Ei Bldg., 22-2, Nishi Shinjuku, 1-Chome, Shinjuku- ku, Tokyo 160, Japan. 
All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without written 
permission is prohibited. 


In this section, we introduce the latest work by the world’s leading photographers. 
For the first edition, we introduce the outstanding and renowned 
work of four photographers who belong to Magnum. 
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GATHERING OF CHILDREN—MA 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


Eugene Richards 

Among Eugene Richards’ more unconventional projects 
as a photojournalist have been “Short People Got Guns,” 
about life among a group of midgets in the rough Rox- 
bury district of Boston, and “The Knife and Gun Club,” 
story on a hospital emergency ward for which he was 
awarded the 1982 W. Eugene Smith Award. 


GUATEMALA 


COLUMBIA 


Gilles Peress 

Gilles Peress began his photojournalism career after 
completing university studies in philosophy. This year, he 
became Magnum’s Vice President for New York. His 
extensive coverage of the Northern Ireland conflict was 
widely published and he has recently completed an in- 
depth study of the immigrant worker crisis in Europe 
and an essay on unemployment in the U.S. 


Magnum Photos 

Magnum Photos is an association of some of the world’s leading 
photographers, established in 1947 in Paris, largely through the 
efforts of the late Robert Capa and Henri Cartier-Bresson. By 
bringing together the finest photographic talent in an organiza- 
tion that emphasizes humanism and technique, Magnum has 
enriched our civilization with some of its most memorable 
photographic images. Magnum is headquartered in New York 
and Paris, and at present has a total of 40 full members, associ- 
ate members and contributing photographers. 


ST. PIERRE ET MIQUELON- HOME OF A FISHERMAN 


Jean Gaumy: 

He was born in France in 1948. He worked as a photographer and 
writer for provincial newspaper and then joined some agencies. He is 
now a member of Magnum and lives in Normandy. He has written 
various books on photography. 
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The State-of-the-Art Technology 
Adopted in OM System T Series 


Electronic Flash Units 


The development concept of the OM 
System is to create a highly functional and 
practical system camera able to master every 
subject from the stars to microorganisms. It 
could be defined as an insatiable quest for, on 
one hand, functionality in every phase of 
photography and, on the other hand, system 
versatility such as to assure the photographer 
is never, in any situation, at a loss. 

This development concept applies, need- 
less to say, to the system as a whole, to the 
creation of new system units and, no less, to 
the research and development involved in 
upgrading various mechanisms and functions, 
metering methods — and flash systems. 


Conventional Auto Flash 
Units 


The electronic flash is modern photogra- 
phy’s most popular way of lighting dark 
interiors and night scenes, or of compensat- 
ing for poor lighting conditions in daylight. 
No doubt its popularity is built on the - 
fact that flash light is close in quality 
to natural sunlight and because 
modern progress in electronics tech- 
nology has made these units very 
compact and easy to use. None- 
theless, because of their size, and 
because they are technically speaking 
quite separate and unrelated, electronic 
flash units have traditionally developed 
as separate and distinct from cameras 
themselves. 

The first electronic flashes were capable 


only of a full emission, so the correct exposure 


was obtained by dividing the subject distance 


into the guide number, and thus obtaining the 


necessary aperture value. In order to do away 
with this troublesome and complicated pro- 
cedure, auto flash units were created, which 


grapher was restricted to using only the aper- 
tures permitted by the flash unit, a frustrating 
and very limiting state of affairs. 


were able to automatically control the volume 
of flash output. 

These conventional auto flash units were 
developed purely on the basis of electronic 
flash technology, with no consideration of the 
function of the camera. The light sensor for 
the automatic control of the flash output and 
the control system itself were both located 
inside the flash unit, measuring the light 
separately from the camera, and cutting off 
the flash emission independently. Of course, 
that is not to say they couldn’t produce cor- 
rect exposures. But it does mean that informa- 
tion such as the film speed and aperture value, 
already set once on the camera, also had to be 
set separately on the auto flash unit. If these 
were forgotten or wrongly set, the exposure 
would come out wrong. Further, there was a 
lot of wasted performance. Despite owning 
expensive, large diameter lenses, the photo- 
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Conventional auto flash has still more 
important drawbacks. The light sensor on the 


flash unit has only one fixed light receiving 
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angle. So when the camera is fitted with a 
wide angle or telephoto lens, the flash unit 
continues to measure the same angle of light, 
however inappropriate it has become. So with 
a wide angle lens, the flash is exposing for 
only the central spot in the composition, while 
with a telephoto, it is taking into account 
objects entirely outside the picture area, 
which might nonetheless make an important 
and undesirable difference in the exposure 
determination. Because of parallax, this kind 
of auto flash is equally unsuitable for close-up 
photography, and of course its built-in limita- 
tions make auto flash with other equipment, 
or use off the camera, impossible. 

Certainly conventional auto flash marks an 
enormous advance in convenience over pre- 
viously available lighting methods, and is 
excellent for lens-shutter type cameras with 
fixed lenses. However, in terms of the kind of 
performance we could reasonably want from 
an SLR camera flash unit, it obviously falls 
short of perfection. 


Conventional Auto Flash 


The light 2cceptance angle and the taking 
angle are not necessarily in alignment. 


Measuring 


The light acceptance angle is automatically 
the same as the taking angle. 


The Ideal Electronic Flash 


The single lens reflex has become today’s 
system camera of choice. It benefits from a 
huge range of available interchangeable lenses 
and other units, and it’s capable of tackling 
virtually any kind of subject. Clearly the flash 
unit that serves as the light source for such a 
versatile camera should, to qualify as a suita- 
ble unit for SLR use, be able to offer simple 
operation and accurate control over flash out- 
put no matter what type of interchangeable 
lens and other equipment is being used with 
the camera at any given time. 

When a wide angle lens is fitted, the flash 
should measure an equally wide angle; when 
used with a telephoto lens, the light measur- 
ing angle should be narrowed accordingly. 
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T Series 
Electronic Flash 


Flash emission 


Charging completed 


Charging starts 


Switch flash ON 


With a zoom lens the taking angle is con- 
tinuously varied with a touch of the hand 
between wide and telephoto values. If we 
consider what is needed for the flash unit 
sensor to follow these changes in angle, it 
becomes evident that the conventional type 
of auto flash, working independently from 
the camera, is way out of its depth. 

The only answer to the riddle is to locate 
the light sensor for the flash output control 
inside the camera, behind the taking lens. 
Furthermore, it is not sufficient for it to be 
located in the viewfinder light path. It can only 
function satisfactorily when it is able to 
measure the light directly, on real time, as it 
builds up on the film plane, in the same way 
the OM cameras’ TTL Direct ‘‘Off-the-Film”’ 
(“OTF”) Light Measuring system works. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that precisely 
this consideration was the inspiration for 
developing TTL Direct “OTF” Light Measur- 
ing in the first place. Then, based on the 
calculations of the ultra-high-speed 
microcomputer built into the camera, ideally 
the flash emission should be cut off in frac- 
tions of a ten thousandth of a second when 
the correct exposure has been completed. 
This is, of course, the rationale behind TTL 
“OTF” Auto Flash. There is no need to 
transfer the film speed or aperture values set 
on the camera over to the flash unit. And 
whatever interchangeable lenses, close-up or 
macro equipment, microscope or other equip- 
ment are used, in whatever kind of photo- 
graphic situation, the flash is controlled 
integrally with the camera’s TTL Direct 
“OTF” Light Measuring. 

This is very different from the camera and 
flash unit being integrated simply in the sense 
of being physically connected and 
electronically synchronized. It is total integra- 
tion, to the extent of sharing the same sensor, 


Auto check 
End of flash emission 


Auto Flash Operating Diagram 


Light measuring circuit switches OFF. 
Mirror drops back. 

Shutter closes. 

Auto check indicator in viewfinder. 

Signal to end flash emission. 

Direct light measuring. Computing. 

SBC light sensor. 


X Synchro ON. 

Shutter opens. Light measuring circuit starts operation. 
Mirror is raised. 

Press release button. 


Full charge indicator in viewfinder. 


circuits, brain and nervous system. When the 
camera mode is switched to Auto, the flash 
also functions in Auto; when the camera is set 
to Manual, naturally the flash also switches to 
Manual. In other words, the camera’s 
centralized control system automatically takes 
care of everything. The only thing to be done 
with the flash unit is to switch it on. The 
photographer is liberated from all those other 
complicated, annoying and easy-to-forget 
flash settings. Not only that, but in terms of 
performance, TTL “OTF” Auto Flash is far 
superior to previous flash systems, and very 
significantly enlarges the scope of photogra- 
phy as a whole. 

It is no exaggeration that the combination 
of OM System single lens reflex cameras and 
the T Series electronic flash units with their 
TTL “OTF” Auto Flash function marks the 
world’s first appearance of the ideal SLR flash 
system. 


Features of TTL “OTF” 
Auto Flash 


With the birth of this revolutionary new 
system, we also see the birth of a whole range 
of new possibilities. Let’s take a look at these 
features. 


The flash light measuring 
angle is automatically iden- 
tical to the taking angle of 
the lens in use. 


Whereas conventional auto flash units 
measure light from a single angle of view, 
TTL “OTF” Auto Flash measures the light 
passing through the lens. So with a wide angle 
lens, the light measuring angle widens, and 
with a telephoto lens it automatically becomes 
narrower, so that it is always precisely the 
same as the angle of the composition. It is so 
perfectly adapted to use with the SLR type of 
camera that indeed, with zoom lenses this is 
the only conceivable method of maintaining 
the proper angle. 


The T45 Bounce Mechanism. 
Automatic locking is possible 
in the regular photographing 
position, at any desired 
angle up or down, 
to the left or right. 


Automatic control is possi- 
ble with complex, difficult 
flash setups. 


In order to achieve a more natural lighting 
effect, there is a technique that calls for 
bouncing the flash light off a wall and indirect- 
ly onto the subject. The brightness of the sub- 
ject illumination will vary according to the 
distance and reflectivity of the wall. Further, 
when lighting the subject directly, a softer 
lighting effect is sometimes sought by putting 
a diffuser in front of the flash head. Depending 


on the type of diffuser material and the num- 
ber of sheets used, again the strength of light 
illuminating the subject will change. Therefore 
these kinds of lighting techniques were 
impossible for conventional auto flash units. 

With TTL “OTF” Auto Flash, however, it 
does not matter in the least how the flash 
emission is modified or directed. All of these 
conditions are automatically calculated and 
compensated for. Even with the most sophisti- 
cated and complicated lighting techniques an 
accurate flash output is assured. 


Simultaneous multi flash is 


automatic. 

Good photographs need good lighting. To 
ensure the best possible lighting conditions, it 
is often desirable to use a number of flash 
units together, with perhaps some set at 
different strengths or at different distances 
from the subject. Automatic flash control in 
this type of situation is impossible with con- 
ventional auto flash units, and manual control 
is difficult, to say the least. But with TTL “OTF” 
Auto Flash, even this kind of 
advanced technique has 
a become automatically 
i simple, using as many 
pus as nine separate flash 
heads at the same time. 


OM-4 + w 


Zuiko 1:1 Macro 80mm F4 + 
Telescopic Auto Tube 65-116 + 
T8 Ring Flash 2 + Reflector 1+ T Power Control 1 


Auto flash macrophotogra- 
phy is possible. 

With conventional auto flash, one meter 
(about three feet) is the closest you can possi- 
bly get to the subject. Any closer, and the 
difference in the area covered by the flash- 
mounted sensor and the area covered by the 
lens makes a wrong reading certain. Addi- 
tionally, while you cannot change the F num- 
ber set on the aperture ring, at high subject 
magnifications the true value of the F number 
changes abruptly. Calculating the correction 
needed for this change in F number value is 
another major problem. And because the 
available F numbers are determined by the 


flash mechanism, you cannot close down the 
aperture when you want to. These and other 
problems rendered conventional auto flash 
virtually useless for macrophoto applica- 
tions— just the kind of photography where 
auto flash would be especially convenient. 
Luckily, TTL “OTF” Auto Flash disposes of 
every one of these problems at a single stroke. 
For the first time ring flash and macro twin 
flash units can also be used in the Auto mode. 
Macrophotography has become so simple that 
it is now within the grasp of anyone with the 
interest to pursue it. Of course, macro bounce, 
diffused and multi flash can also be used free- 
ly in the Auto mode. TTL “OTF” Auto Flash 
is surely the ideal kind of flash for 
macrophotography. 


Auto flash is possible with 
all system accessories. 


Auto flash is just as easy and accurate 
when extension rings or bellows are used, or 
when the camera is coupled with a micro- 
scope for photomicroscopy. 


Lens aperture can be 
selected freely. 


In conventional auto flash, the choice of 
apertures is strictly limited. With TTL “OTF” 
Auto Flash, since the light is measured after it 
has passed throught the taking lens, you can 
freely select any aperture available on the 
lens, be it a super bright F1.2 or a dark F32, 
to suit your photographic requirements. 


Flash range is extended. 

On the close-up end, the photographic 
range of TTL “OTF” Auto Flash is extended 
to encompass the macrophoto world, while 
the maximum distance is greatly lengthened. 
For example, when a flash unit with a guide 
number of 45 (ISO 100, meters) or 146 (ISO 
100, feet) is used with an SLR camera with an 
F1.4 lens, in normal auto operation the 
available apertures are limited to a range from 
F4 to F11. At the F4 aperture setting, the 
maximum distance the light will reach for a 
correct exposure is 11.25 meters. With the 
same guide number using TTL “OTF” Auto 
Flash, the lens can be set at F1.4, giving a 
maximum working distance of 32.1 meters 
(97 feet). This kind of range makes auto 
telephoto shots truly practical. Alternatively, if 
a maximum distance of 11.25 meters (34 
feet)— the limit for a high-power normal auto 
flash unit—is sufficient, then a super compact 
clip-on type TTL “OTF” Auto Flash unit with 
a guide number of just 16 will be all you need. 
That’s how fantastically TTL “OTF” Auto 
Flash extends the photographic range. And 
yet for all this remarkable performance, at the 
same time handling is also much simpler. 
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Setting the film speed is 
unnecessary. 


The electronic brain is built into the 
camera, and the film speed ISO value is also 
set on the camera. There is no need to set it 
on the flash unit too. This eliminates a fre- 
quent source of error. 


Setting the aperture is 


unnecessary. 

Naturally, as the aperture is set on the 
camera lens, there is no need to set it again on 
the flash. And there is no possibility of missing 
a setting. 


There is no need to switch 
flash modes. 


It can be quite complicated trying to 
remember whether to set the flash on Manual 
or Auto, and if so which kind of Auto, etc. But 
with TTL centralized control Auto Flash, the 
camera’s dedicated synchro system does away 
with all these worries. Whatever the desired 
value to be set for aperture, film speed or 
operating mode, when the camera is set to 
Auto, the flash is automatically switched to 
TTL “OTF” Auto Flash; and when the 
camera is switched to Manual, the flash is also 
switched to Manual. That is why there are 
absolutely no dials or calculators on the flash 
when it is set for TTL “OTF” Auto use. Even 
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Electronic Flash T32 
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Electronic 
Flash T32 


TTL Auto 
Cord T0.3m 


TTL Auto Cord T2m 


TTL Auto 
Cord T0.6m 
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TTL Auto Multi 


TTL Auto Cord 
T2-0.1m 


in the improbable event of the flash being 
accidentally set for normal auto operation, the 
camera would override this setting and con- 
trol the flash in the TTL “OTF” Auto mode. 

As explained above, the OM System T 
Series electronic flashes are the first in the 
world to feature TTL “OTF” Auto operation, 
and every one of their remarkable features 
makes possible performance that was unob- 
tainable before. The new possibilities they 
open up extend the frontiers of photography, 
so that subjects which previously could not be 
taken, advanced techniques that previously 
could not be mastered, are all available simply 
and effortlessly merely by switching the flash 
unit on. 


THE OM SYSTEM 
FLASH PHOTO GROUP 


Electronic Flash T45 

With a guide number of 45 (ISO 100, 
meters) or 146 (ISO 100, feet), this is the most 
powerful flash unit in the OM System, and 
also ranks among the most powerful portable 
flash units available. 

Normally with this class of flash unit the 
power source becomes large and ungainly, 
and it is carried separately from the flash unit 
in a shoulder pack. The whole assembly is 
heavy and awkward and the cords get in the 
way. 

But in the T45, the integral power source 
is built into the grip section, so weight and 


Electronic Flash T45 


TTL Auto 
Cord T0.3m 
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Connector 


TTL Auto 
Connector T20 


Electronic 
Flash T20 


bulk are cut in half. And since it is virtually 
cordless, it is easier to handle. 

To satisfy the professional’s need for fast 
flash recycling, the T45 charges in just 0.2 to 
2.2 seconds using built-in Ni-Cd batteries — 
twice as fast as most comparable units. An 
extra-wide angle of coverage is sufficient to 
illuminate the entire field of a 24mm super- 
wide-angle lens. And the T45 produces 100 
full flashes or up to 500 auto flashes — twice 
the usual amount. 

The T45 is an attractive professional flash 
unit for any SLR camera, even when limited 
to manual and normal auto operation. When 
used with an OM camera, the T45 provides, 
in addition to the features described above, all 
the benefits of TTL “OTF” Auto Flash. It can 
even be used with a five-frame-per-second 
motor drive. When the flash unit is attached 
to the right side of the camera, the whole 
assembly can be held comfortably with the 
right hand, while the left hand is left free for 
focusing. For still greater handling conve- 
nience, the shutter can be operated with a 
special shutter release button on the top of the 
flash grip. 


The built-in bounce mechanism of 
the Electronic Flash T32 


Electronic Flash T32 

This flash unit has a guide number of 32 
(ISO 100, meters) or 104 (ISO 100, feet), and 
affords remarkable versatility, especially as a 
clip-on type fitting directly into the camera’s 
hot shoe. It is unusually compact for a flash of 
this class, and the flash head can be angled 
upwards for bounce flash or downward for 
macrophotography. When the T32 is attached 
to the Power Bounce Grip 2, it is transformed 
into a full specification grip type flash unit. 
The wide flash angle gives virtually total 


coverage of the picture area of a 24mm super- 
wide-angle lens. With the Zoom Adapter, the 
flash angle is narrowed in stages to accomo- 
date focal lengths between 50mm and 
135mm, which provides higher guide num- 
bers up to 42. Recycling time is 0.2 to 10 
seconds, and the number of flashes per bat- 
tery charge is from 100 full flashes or up to 
500 flashes on Auto. Needless to say, this unit 
enjoys all the outstanding advantages of TTL 
“OTF” Auto operation. 
Electronic Flash T20 

A clip-on type flash unit with a 20 guide 
number (ISO 100, meters) or 66 (ISO 100, 
feet), and a weight of only 160 grams (5.6 
oz.), the T20 is ideal for use with the compact 
and lightweight OM cameras. The angle of 
illumination is enough to cover the field of 
view of a 35mm lens. With an F1.4 lens and 
ISO 100 film speed, the maximum range is 14 
meters (42 feet). This is equivalent to a guide 
number of more than 50 on a normal auto 
flash unit with a maximum F4 aperture set- 
ting. The T20 incorporates all the special 
features of TTL “OTF” Auto Flash, and is 
more than adequate for most photographic 
requirements. Recycling takes from 0.2 to 10 
seconds, and the number of flashes per bat- 
tery charge is between 100 and 500. 
Macro Flash Units 

OM System macro flash units each com- 
bine a flash section with the T Power Control 
1 module, which functions as the power 
source for all four macro flash sections. This 
versatile system represents the world’s first 
true macro flash system. As in all OM System 
flash units, TTL “OTF” Auto Flash operation 
gives the photographer access to an incredible 
range of automatic flash techniques. Macro 
photography, perhaps more than any other 
area of photography, exploits the advantages 
of TTL “OTF” Auto Flash to the fullest. 
T28 Macro Single Flash 1 

With a guide number of 28 (ISO 100, 
meters) or 92 (ISO 100, feet), this is an 
extremely powerful macro flash unit. This 
allows the photographer to solve difficult 
depth-of-field problems by stopping the lens 
down for maximum sharpness. The T28 can 
be used together with the Macro Flash Shoe 
Ring which permits it to be mounted on the 
front of the lens, and can be angled freely up 
and down, left and right. A modeling lamp is 
built in to assure easy focusing even with dim- 
ly lit macro subjects. The T28 Macro Single 
Flash 1 can also be mounted to the top of the 
Power Control unit for use in regular photo- 
graphy. 
T28 Macro Twin Flash 1 

This high-output macro flash unit features 
two separate flash heads. The two flash heads 
are both mounted on the front of the lens via 


the Macro Flash Shoe Ring, and can be 
angled independently. A switch knob allows 
the photographer to fire only the left, only the 
right, or both heads together. ND filters can be 
fitted to the flash head to modify the relative 
strength of the left and right emissions. 
Interestingly, when both heads are fired 
together the guide number is 22; when only 
one head is fired the guide number rises to 28. 
This is because of the increased electrical 
resistance when both flash tubes are con- 
nected in series. Naturally, modeling lamps 
are built into both flash heads, for easy focus- 
ing and for estimating the overall lighting 
effect before taking the picture. 
T10 Ring Flash 1 

This is the first ring flash ever to feature 
auto operation. For those situations where the 
lens comes so close to the subject that lighting 
becomes difficult, this is an essential piece of 
lighting equipment. Light is emitted uniformly 
for beautifully clear effects. A modeling lamp 
is built in, and a special Ring Cross Filter POL 
is also available to eliminate the ring-shaped 
reflection that a ring flash emission can some- 
times cause. The T10 Ring Flash is a central 
component of the Medical Zuiko assembly. 
T8 Ring Flash 2 

This ring flash, which can also be used in 
the TTL “OTF” Auto mode, has a unique way 
of creating an extremely soft, shadowless flash 
illumination. Instead of illuminating the sub- 
ject directly, it first bounces the light back off 
a reflector ring and then on to the subject. The 
effect is equivalent to that produced by 
Lieberktihn reflectors. Two types of reflectors 
are available with the T8 Ring Flash, 200mm 
and 150mm in diameter. The choice depends 


on the size of and distance from the subject. 
There is a built-in modeling lamp. Both the 
T10 and T8 Ring Flashes are conveniently 
designed to fit directly, without adapters, to all 
OM System macro lenses, regardless of 
differences in lens diameter. 

With these macro flash units, too, 
whatever focal length macro lens they are 
used with and whatever subject magnification 
is selected, the light acceptance angle for con- 
trolling the flash emission is automatically set 
identical to the angle of coverage of the com- 
position. There is no problem of parallax 
either. Bounce and diffused flash, which are 
frequently useful with macro subjects, can 
also be accomplished in Auto. Selection of the 
aperture to get precise depth-of-field effects is 
entirely free, and auto multi flash with other T 
Series flash units is also perfectly practical. In 
short, the macro flash units, too, can take 
advantage of all the fantastic merits of TTL 
“OTF” Auto Flash. 

Incorporating the very latest electronics 
technology and ultra-modern electronic flash 
technology, the T Series of TTL “OTF” Auto 
Flash units pioneered for OLYMPUS signal a 
revolution in the sphere of electronic flash and 
open the doors to a new age of flash ver- 
satility. Since their introduction, leading com- 
panies throughout the world have tried to 
bring out comparable models, and this TTL 
“OTF” Auto capability has already been 
recognized as essential for top-of-the-line SLR 
cameras. However, the T Series flash units are 
firmly established in their leadership position. 
They continue as the pioneers, and represent 
the fullest and most complete electronic flash 
system available anywhere. 
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TECHNICAL REPORT 


Practical Techniques in TTL “OTF” Auto 
Flash Photography 


by Mitsuaki Inagaki 


(1) Straight flash photography 


a. For simple, single-flash-source photographs, | just clipped 
a T32 Auto Flash onto the hotshoe of an OM-2 camera. 
Then I stood the model close to a background wall, so that 
the shadow area was very small and the image sharp and 
crisp. The flash also creates effective highlights (halation) 
reflecting off the object in the model’s hands. In fashion 
photography, for example, this type of lighting is often 
effective in photographing leather or silk. 


Photo 1a Zuiko 100mm F2.8, f8 


T32 


b. This is almost the same situation as in photo 1a, but here 
the T32 flash unit is angled slightly downwards toward a 
model sitting on the floor. The halation effect is elimintated 
in this photo because the flash emission is absorbed into the 
glass shelves and bottles in the background. 


Photo 1b Zuiko 100mm F2.8, {5.6 

If a photographer finds natural light to be electronic flash. many advanced features of the Olympus OM 
unsatisfactory, or if he is working in a studio Modern flash units are compact, powerful System, the photographer does not have to 
or some other situation where natural light is and easy to operate, especially when used worry about flash synchronization, metering 
unavailable, obviously some kind of artificial with a TTL Direct “OTF” Light Measuring or exposure control, even when using the 
lighting must be used. For the amateur, the system, such as that built into the Olympus most sophisticated flash techniques. Almost 
most popular artificial light source is an OM-2 and OM-4 SLR cameras. Thanks to any flash setup becomes quite simple and 
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(2) Remote flash photography 


a. Even with just a single 
flash, it is possible to 


produce subtle gradations ~ AT E7 
of illumination by turning j e, T32) Ss 
the flash aside or adjusting A > 
the distance between the 

subject and the flash. l Yuiite Kent ee 
However, I find that this paper 


technique tends to produce 

rather extreme results — 

either very good or very 

bad— depending on the 

position of the flash. Experience is helpful, and a number 
of test shots is usually required. In this photo, I placed a 
T32 flash unit above and to the right of the subject and 
angled the flash head about 50° downwards. The flash is 
connected to the camera body with an extension cord. 
This particular angle was successful and the overall effect 
is dramatic. 


Photo 2a Zuiko 85mm F2, f5.6 


a WW 
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T32 


b. In order to increase the angle of coverage 
in this photo, I placed the flash on the floor 
and angled it upwards, to the front and 
right of the subject. This photo is also dra- 
matic, but in a much different way. This 
time, my intention was to let the shadow 
express the subject. 


1 


Photo 2b Zuiko 50mm F1.4, f8 


(3) Bounce flash photography 


Bounce boards 


In this picture, I created a bounce flash setup using two T45 
flash units and bounce boards placed off camera to the 
right of the subject. The subtle gradations of light give the 
subject a more three-dimensional look. Note that the light 
on the right side of the model’s face is about eight times as 


strong as that on the left side. 


easy. This is especially true of multiple flash 
techniques, which used to be exceedingly 
complex and difficult to arrange. With TTL 
“OTF” Auto Flash, the photographer is free to 
concentrate all his energies on the subject. 
Artificial flash lighting is extremely ver- 


Photo 3 


satile. Although natural sunlight is impossible 
to recreate exactly using artificial light, it is 
nevertheless possible to approximate a tre- 
mendous range of natural light conditions 
using indirect lighting, multiple flash and 
other techniques. Sunlight may be diffused by 


Zuiko 85mm F2, f5.6 


clouds or reflected off some object, or reach 
the subject directly from almost any angle. 
And as the light changes, shadows change, 
too, and these shadows can be important in 
expressing the mood or nature of a subject. 
Like sunlight itself, flash lighting can produce 
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Photo 4 


(5) Twin flash photography 


TECHNICAL REPORT 


Zuiko 40mm F2, f4 


a. In these two photos, 
I used two T45 flash 
units, one on either 
side of the two models. 
The interesting thing 
about these pictures is 
the shadow area in the 
middle, which creates a 
special effect possible 
only with the twin-flash 
technique. In this first 


photo, the two flash units are placed in line with the subject, 


one aimed directly at each model. 


Photo 5b 


different degrees of direct or indirect illumina- 
tion and can create many different effects with 
shadows. 

But as I mentioned before, perfectly 
natural lighting conditions are impossible to 
reproduce by artificial means. This being the 
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` Zuiko 50mm F1.4, 5.6 


T45 


‘as 


(4) Diffused flash photography 


Tracing paper 


A : 


case, I try instead to emphasize the advan- 
tages of artificial flash, which further expands 
the versatility of flash lighting. With bounce 
boards, light reflecting boards and other types 
of reflectors, I can produce both strong, direct 
light and soft, diffused light in the same 


Here is another indirect lighting technique. For this 
photo, I used light from two T45 flash units reflected 
off an umbrella-shaped reflector and diffused through a 
large sheet of tracing paper (5m X 3m). The light 
intensity is of equal strength over the whole subject 
area, for a very soft effect. 


Zuiko 100mm F2.8, f5.6 


. In this photo, I kept the models in the same 
position as in photo 5a, but I placed the 
T45 flash units at 45° angles in front of the 
subjects. An interesting image is created 
here by the overlapping of the models’ 
shadows. The streaked effect on the back- 
ground was produced by a mirror ball 
hanging from the ceiling. 


photograph. This is one of my favorite studio 
techniques. Or I can have strong light sources 
coming from two or more different directions. 
Although shadows produced by artificial 
illumination are in many cases considered 
undesirable, they can be used in a positive way, 
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(6) Multiple flash photography Zuiko 50mm F1.4, 5.6 


a. This is a highly advanced multiple flash setup 
with three flash units, one T45 and two T32s. 
The most difficult problem here was matching 
exactly the quality and tone of light from the 
three flash units. I placed the T45 unit beside 
the camera, aimed almost straight upwards to 
bounce the light off the ceiling. I put one T32 
flash to the left of the camera, aimed slightly 
downwards at the feet of the foreground 
subject, and the other T32 at eye level, 
illuminating the background subject. This 
kind of setup often takes a certain amount of 
trial-and-error experimentation, but I was 
fortunate enough to get good results on the 
first attempt. 


Photo 6a 
a 


b. Next, I moved outdoors under a freeway. In this multiple-flash 
setup, I used a total of four flashes: one T45 unit aimed directly 
at the two models in the foreground, a T32 for the madel in the 
background, a T45 aimed up at the freeway, and a T32 facing 
down toward the ground. The biggest problem here was the tone 
of the subjects, especially since there was both a white dress and 
a black dress in the photograph. I had to take into consideration 
that an auto flash behaves in a distinctive way when dealing 
with pure white or pure black subjects: a white subject is 
normally overexposed while a black subject is normally 
underexposed. So I adjusted the lighting so that the black dress 
received a little more light than the white one. The result was 
good. The white was snow white and the black jet black. 


= Zuiko 35mm F2, 5.6 
N 


Photo 6b 


c. This is à different composition, also using f 
four flash units. I bounced two T45s off an 


umbrella reflector toward the model in the | Wo 
foreground. Then I placed one T32 behind 
the pillar, aimed toward the model, and hid 
another T32 inside a white ball in back- | 148 
ground as a light accessory. Even though \ 

this is a color photograph, the lighting and 
subject matter gives it the feel of a black- 
and-white image. 


T32 


Zuiko 50mm F1.4, {5.6 


Photo 6c 


often with surprising and interesting results. 
With all this in mind, I actually took some 
photographs with the OM System, using 
many of the same lighting techniques used by 
today’s professional advertising and editorial 


these techniques are rather naturalistic while 
others are highly artificial. 

In all of the different flash techniques 
described here, I was able to achieve exact 


sations from — 1 to + 1, depending on the 
ratio of black and white areas within the 
frame. In mastering these techniques, I have 
been able to take many interesting and emo- 


photographers. You can see that some of 


exposures with the TTL Direct “OTF” Light 
Measuring system by using exposure compen- 


tionally-charged photographs which would be 
impossible without flash illumination. 
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The mushrooming popularity in recent 
years of the 35mm single lens reflex camera is 
a striking phenomenon. Of course, ever since 
the camera was first invented it has seen 
repeated revolutions in technological 
development. However, even against this 
background, both the surge in popularity and 
the progress in performance of the 35mm 
SLR are nothing short of remarkable. 

Undoubtedly, the extremely accurate 
exposure control technology of the 35mm 
SLR is a synergistic effect deriving from state- 
of-the-art electronics technology, and highly 
sophisticated optical and precision-engineer- 
ing technology. In this sense the influence of 
electronics extends no less to the sphere of 
zoom lenses. The reason is that in order to 
develop zoom lens optics, the use of high- 
capacity, high-speed computers is essential. If 
the technology for computerized lens design 
had not been developed, the present great 
range and variety of zoom lenses would be 
unthinkable. 


Zoom lenses are meant to 
make photography easier, 
but... 


By the way, do you own any zoom lenses? 
What kind of subjects do you use them for? 
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What do you think of them? Recently we 
have been hearing people say that single lens 
reflexes are awkward to use. With all the ultra- 
modern engineering and electronics expressly 
developed to make operation fast and easy, 
this is a disappointing reaction. But in just the 
same way as people complain that camera 
bodies are ‘‘difficult,” they say that zoom 
lenses, specially made to make photography 
easier, “don’t get good results.” 

Why is it that some photographers should 
feel this way about the very latest models, 
filled with the newest and finest technology? 
We think one of the reasons lies in the “easy- 
to-use viewfinder.” 

Let’s consider a straightforward snapshot 
as an example. The camera is an auto 35mm 
SLR with aperture-preferred exposure con- 
trol, and fitted with a 35-70mm F4 zoom 
lens. We have loaded the camera with 
1SO400 film, and set off to tour the streets 
in search of subjects. As we walk around we 
come across a whole lot of different people 
and scenes. The camera is hanging from our 
shoulder, on standby and ready to shoot. Sud- 
denly, from in front of us, a unicycle with its 
young rider flashes into view. It’s the perfect 
ingredient for a compelling photo. 

We quickly slip the camera off our shoulder 
and look through the finder. We focus and 
find the ideal zoom setting. Keeping our eye 


Photos by K. Higano 


on the exposure indicator in the viewfinder, 
we decide on the aperture we want and set 
that, all the time following the subject in the 
finder, too. We focus once more, and shoot. 
But by this time the framing is already quite 
different from when the shot first drew our 
attention. The child on the unicycle has 
already gone past the camera and is now fast 
disappearing into the distance. 

There are a great many photographers 
who work exactly as described in this exam- 
ple. The very first thing they do is look 
through the viewfinder. The trouble is, this 
prevents them from following the subject 
movement satisfactorily. The 35mm SLR 
viewfinder is seductively informative. All we 
have to do is look in the finder and we can see 
everything we want to know. And this poses a 
distinct danger of the photographer growing 
over-dependent on the finder display. The 
unfortunate corollary is that unless he is look- 
ing through the finder, the photographer 
becomes unable to do anything at all. 


Before looking through the 
finder . .. 
When taking snapshot-type pictures, the 


trick is, before looking through the viewfinder, 
to work out as much as possible the form you 


S 


35mm 


want the picture to take. This will allow you to 
operate much more quickly. In the example 
we are discussing, as soon as you see the sub- 
ject, first decide whether you want a vertical 
or horizontal format. If vertical, first set the 
zoom ring to the 70mm telephoto position 
and set the focus ring to 5 meters (16 feet), 
precisely the position at which figures will 
pretty much fill the composition vertically. In 
average daylight, set the aperture to about 
F11, and only then start looking through the 
finder. Now all you have to do is wait until the 
unicycle reaches the preset focus position, and 
press the shutter. 

If you want to take another shot, wind the 
film, turn the zoom ring to the widest possible 
angle, and reset the focus to about 2 meters 
(6 feet). Use the finder only to get the desired 
composition, and shoot. At a focal length of 
35mm the F11 aperture should give a depth 
of field from 1.3 to 4 meters, so there is no 
need to worry about the subject being out 
of focus. The only point is, with this kind of 
sequence photography winding the film is 
both troublesome and time-consuming. If 
possible, it is much easier and quicker to use 
a winder or motor drive. 

The same principles apply with other zoom 
lenses. With the 28-48mm wide-angle zoom, 
for example, using your own eyes along with 
the camera is very definitely the key to quick 
action. With telephoto zooms such as the 
75-150mm, the subject depth of field is fairly 
shallow, making focusing through the view- 


finder essential. All the same, following the 
routine described above is sure to help you 
attain maximum speed and efficiency. When 
you first set the focusing ring roughly by mak- 
ing an educated guess at the subject distance, 
the fine focusing in the viewfinder can be 
completed almost instantly with very slight 
movements. 

In any case, the secret of fast shooting is 
the speed and accuracy with which you can 
control the camera before you even look into 
the viewfinder. The best advice is to get into 
practice as soon as possible in judging dis- 
tances, composition and subject brightness 
with the naked, unaided eye. 


For better focusing 


Some people persist in claiming zoom 
lenses suffer from poor focus. However, the 
fact of the matter seems to be that the 
problem lies not with the lenses themselves, 
but with the way they are used. Let’s set down 
some of the likely causes of this problem. 

The first potential problem is the photo- 
grapher’s eyesight. If you cannot see the 
image clearly, you won’t be able to focus 
sharply. Obviously this is not just a problem 
with zoom lenses, but interestingly, when we 
made this suggestion to people who claimed 
the lens wouldn’t focus, or wasn’t as sharp as 
it should be, many reported a big improve- 
ment after getting their eyesight corrected. 
Even if you feel there is nothing wrong with 
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your eyesight, it is a good idea to get it 
checked once in a while. 

The Olympus OM-4 and OM-3 feature 
a built-in continuous dioptric correction 
mechanism in the eyepiece, an extremely use- 
ful and effective feature. With the other OM 
cameras, you can fit the appropriate dioptric 
correction lens from the available range to the 
viewfinder eyepiece. 

A second cause of loss of picture sharpness 
is the comparatively dark apertures of zoom 
lenses, ranging from about F3.5 to F5. This 
means that shutter speeds are of necessity 
slower than those of equivalent fixed-focal- 
length lenses, increasing the risk of blurring 
either from hand shaking or subject move- 
ment. The easiest strategies to overcome this 
are either to use a tripod, or to use high-speed 
film that lets you set a sufficiently fast shutter 
speed. 


Choosing the right zoom 
lens 


One of the criteria for judging zoom lenses 
is the zoom ratio. Generally zooms in the wide 
angle range have a comparatively small zoom 
ratio of about 1.8X to 2X. However, the range 
of focal lengths covered is quite large and the 
variation in photographic angle is quite dra- 
matic, assuring very distinctive zoom effects. 

Since one zoom lens can do the work of 
several fixed-focal-length lenses, it is useful in 
reducing the burden of equipment needed for 
the photographic task. In fact, this rationaliza- 
tion of equipment means the use of a zoom 
lens can make it possible to increase the num- 
ber of fixed-focal-length lenses in your arm- 
ory. One approach would be to use a wide 
angle zoom for outdoor work and situations 
that are especially demanding of quick, easy 
function, while keeping a range of bright aper- 
ture fixed-focal-length lenses for indoor studio 
work or other low-light situations. Use of the 
special picture angle and perspective effects 
will assure fascinating results in street scenes, 
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while angling the shots up or down for 
foreshortening effects can get you lots of 
excitingly original compositions. 

For close-cropped portraits and bust shots, 
too, the wide-angle focal length range offers 
an infinite variety of perspectives that, with 
care, you can use to great creative effect. 

The most popular of the standard zooms 
is the 35-70mm focal length class. These 
lenses assure sharp, crisp images at every 
focal length, and have beccme favorites of a 
great many photographers. 

The most important feature of the regular 
50mm fixed focal length standard lens is that 
anyone and everyone can use it easily. The 
reason is that the perspective provided by its 
picture angle is close to that of normal human 


the same time assures instant readiness that 
lets the photographer capture exciting sub- 
jects he might otherwise have missed. 
Telephoto type zoom lenses have a long 
history stretching back more than 20 years. 
The first models were big and heavy, and their 
use was pretty much limited to press photo- 
graphers. Nowadays, though, their size and 
weight have been cut to the same level as fix- 
ed-focal-length lenses. So much so that zoom 
lenses in the 80-200mm class can now be 
easily carried around and hand held. Although 
tripods are recommended, if you can use a 
shutter speed of 1/125 or 1/500 sec., hand- 
held shots can provide excellent quality, too. 
One point that should be borne in mind is 
that a slight error in focusing at the minimal 


85mm | 250mm 


The OM System Zuiko Zoom Lens lineup covers a wide range of focal lengths, from 28mm to 250mm, and is capable of handling just about every 
subject and photo situation. Select the lenses you need based on your own photographic preferences. The 35-70mm focal length represents the 
standard type lens. Wide angle will appeal especially to landscape photographers, and telephotos to sports and nature fans. 


vision. This gives the lens virtually infinite 
versatility with any type of subject. The same 
is true of the 35-70mm zoom, whose range 
spreads more or less evenly on either side 

of the 50mm. This one lens can handle just 
about any subject, all on its own. Basically 
the results obtained with this lens are very 
natural, and the subtle changes introduced by 
the zoom angle can be monitored precisely 
through the viewfinder. The other big merit of 
this lens is that it eliminates the waste of time 
and effort needed for lens changing, and at 


focal length can translate into a serious out- 
of-focus problem when the lens is used in the 
longer telephoto focal lengths. The smart way 
to use these lenses is to focus at the maximum 
focal length, then zoom out as the subject 
requires. 

For portraiture, this kind of lens allows 
great freedom in framing, from bust shots to 
tightly cropped face shots. Dynamic full figure 
pictures that take advantage of the compressed 
foreshortening at the telephoto end of the zoom 
range are also a good subject for experimentation. 

In nature photography and other areas 
where there is a risk of the subject running 
off before you can get the shot, zooms are a 
boon. By letting you frame the composition 
simply with the lens zoom action they can 
increase your success ratio dramatically. In 
landscape photography, where it is impossible 
to freely select your distance from the subject, 
a single 80-200mm class zoom lens will do 
the work of a number of fixed-focal-length 
lenses—and do it better and faster into the 
bargain. 


The Zuiko lens in the OM 
System 


There are at present nine different Olympus 
OM System zoom lenses. One characteristic 
they all share is an emphasis on compactness 
and light weight which distinguishes them 
from other lenses in their class. Filter sizes are 
standardized at either 49mm or 55mm. 

Of the nine available models, the high 
cost-performance “‘S Series” offers three 
lenses that are exceptionally easy to use and 
give virtually complete coverage of the nor- 
mal photo range. They are the 28-48mm F4, 
the 35-70mm F4 and the 100-200mm F5. 

There are two more zoom lenses giving 
respectively 2X and 3X coverage over the 
standard zoom range. These are the 35- 
70mm F3.6 and the 35-105mm F3.5-4.5. 
They are outstanding for snapshots, but 


35~105mmF 3.5~4.5 


( 85~250mmF 5 ) 
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versatile enough to handle just about every 
regular photographic requirement. 

Three more interesting zooms make up 
the telephoto end of the range. The 75- 
150mm F4, 65-200mm F4 and 85-250mm 
F5 are especially popular for dramatic 
portrait effects and distance photography. 
They are designed to assure maximum variety 
of focal lengths and picture angles when 
used in combination with fixed-focal-length 
wide angle and standard lenses, or with stan- 
dard zooms. 


Zuiko Interchangeable Lenses 


OPTICAL 


LENS ANGLE OF VIEW | construction 


ELEMENT-GRoup| RANGE 


Two of the zooms mentioned above also 
benefit from Olympus technology in the field 
of macrophotography.35-105mm and 65- 
200mm lenses have a special built-in close- 
focus mechanism for still more versatility. 
Finally, the series includes a brilliant 
autofocus zoom, the 35-75mm F4 AF. 

Particularly useful in this Olympus zoom 
range is the way each lens fills a clearly dis- 
tinct purpose, and has an obvious place in the 


overall lineup. This makes it easy to select just 


the right lens. 


Ps (ft.) | WEIGHT (oz.) | LENGTH FILTER 


Note: Close Focus is a special mechanism 
designed to increase the range and useful- 
ness of zoom lenses for close-up subjects. 
However, it should not be compared in 
quality or range of results with the specially- 
designed OM System macro lenses. 
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Take full advantage of the OM-4’ L 


A photograph is a “painting in light” in 
which light is used as the medium instead of 
pigment. As this definition illustrates, the most 
important element of photography is light. 

The scenery we see every day is full of all 
kinds of light. We can see all these different 
kinds of light without difficulty, which is proof 
of the enormous abilities that our eyes and 
brains possess. When we take photographs, 
we entrust these abilities to our cameras, and 


the exposure meter measures the strength of 
light in the photographs. 

When photographing, it is relatively easy 
to obtain an average light level providing that 
the light reaching the entire finder area is of 
uniform strength. This is rarely the case, 
however; usually all different kinds of light 
interact with each other before reaching the 
finder. Thus, exposures differ depending on 
which light a photographer chooses to 
measure. 

Even if the same subject is photographed 
z at the same time using the same model of 
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camera, the same type of lens and the same 
kind of film, the resulting photographs may 
turn out differently since each photographer 
may choose a different exposure for his 
photograph. This happens very naturally, 
since each person has different perceptions 
and points of view. That is why photography 
is also called “the art of selection.” 

When photographing, how to control the 
light is very crucial. And it is here that how a 


photographer takes advantage of his exposure 
meter becomes very important. So, let’s first 
take a look at the characteristics of an 
exposure meter. 

Exposure meters we come across today 
are one of two types: incident-light exposure 
meters and reflected-light exposure meters. A 
built-in TTL exposure meter belongs to the 
second type, so we'll discuss mainly reflected- 
light exposure meters (TTL exposure meters) 
here. 

A reflected-light exposure meter measures 
light reflecting off the subject and calculates 
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Multi-Spot Metering System 


Controlling the Light for Creative 
Photographic Expression 


the exposure value. The meter averages all 
the light coming into its measuring angle from 
different parts of the subject area, and calcu- 
lates the exposure value by defining that 
average as a gray tone with a reflection ratio 
of 18 percent. That is, if charts of white, black 
and gray are photographed individually under 
identical lighting conditions, all three charts 
will come out in the same medium gray tone. 

Reflected-light exposure meters can be 
divided into two types: an averaged-light 
measuring system with wider measuring 
angle and a spot measuring system with a 
very narrow measuring angle. Most TTL 
exposure meters built into cameras are some 
form of averaged-light measuring system. 

The Olympus OM-4 incorporates both the 
averaged-light measuring system (TTL Direct 
“Off-the-Film” light measuring system) and 
the spot metering system. I always use an 
Olympus OM-4 because it lets me choose the 
right metering system, depending on light 
conditions. And it also enables me to take 
creative photographs by catching subtle, 
individual lights in nature using the spot 
metering system. 

So let me introduce some of my metering 
techniques to fellow Olympus camera users. 


First, it is necessary to know the difference 
between the averaged-light measuring system 
and the spot metering system. 

In the averaged-light measuring system, 
the Olympus OM-4 employs the TTL Direct 
“OTF” light measuring system. This “OTF” 
light metering system measures the light 
actually reaching the film plane through the 
lens, so it is considered to be an extremely 
accurate metering method mechanically. Even 
though it is called an averaged-light measur- 
ing system, it does not simply average all 
the light reaching the film plane. Rather, it 
calculates an average light level according 
to a random digital pattern which has been 
designed to take into account various condi- 


Zuiko 50mm Macro 


Photo 1 


tions and purposes of use. 

The spot metering system measures only 
the light reaching the center two percent of 
the finder surface. 

As I mentioned before, many different 
kinds of light interact and mix together in 
nature. In actual practice, a photographer may 
either average all existing light in the scene, 
or meter only some particular light which he 
feels is particularly important. Which of these 
methods yeilds the best results depends on 
the situation— the type and nature of light— 
and the photographer’s own objectives. 
Whether you can take full command of the 
OM.-4 depends on how well you can select 
between the two metering systems. 


Each type of film has a characteristic 
range in which the tone and color of a subject 
can be properly reproduced. This is called the 
latitude of film. Generally speaking, black and 
white film has a wider latitude than color film, 
and color negative film has a wider latitude 
than color slide film. The latitude of color 
slide film is usually around 5 EV. 

With the spot metering system in the OM- 
4, you can measure the lightest and darkest 
points of the subject area and calculate the 
difference between the two points to figure 
out the contrast within the subject area and 
determine whether it falls within the latitude 
of color slide film (within 5 EV). 

For example, if light is distributed fairly 
evenly around the subject, with relatively little 
difference between the brightest highlights 
and darkest shadows, a photographer can take 
better than average photographs using an 
averaged-light measuring system. This is often 
the case for photographing with strong front 
lighting and on rainy or cloudy days. 
However, if the contrast between highlights 
and shadows exceeds the film’s latitude, the 
photographer knows he will have to select 
himself which light values he wishes to 
emphasize. This is ususally the case when 
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shooting against a strong backlight or photo- 
graphing a subject with strong light source 
such as the sun. Moreover, by selecting some 
particular light, he can explore the possibility 
of taking original, creative photographs. 


Please take a look at photographs (1) and 
(2). In both photos, the contrast of the subject 
was well within the latitude of the film used. 
In photo (1), Transvaal daisies in a vase were 
photographed outdoors under normal lighting 
conditions in the averaged-light measuring 
mode with “OTF” metering. The result is bet- 
ter than average overall, but a little flat, and 
without a three-dimensional look. Photo (2) 
was taken from a different direction against 
a strong backlight. Using the spot metering 
system of the OM-4, the exposure was 
matched to the highlight area at the tip of 
the flower petals. As a result, the photo has 
greater contrast overall and a more three- 
dimensional look, compared to photo (1). In 
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addition, I think I could express the beauty of 
the flowers much better by photographing the 
light transmitted through the petals. What 
would have happened if photo (2) had been 
photographed with the averaged-light 
measuring system? I can imagine that probab- 
ly the center area of the flowers and the back- 
ground would have turned out a little brighter 
and the overall effect would have looked very 
even and emotionless. As you can see in 
photo (2), the spot metering system has a tre- 
mendous advantage in backlight situations. 

Let’s study another example of backlight 
photography. Photos (3) and (4) are of a 
newborn butterfly I found along a path in the 
forest. Butterflies emerge in early morning in 
the shade to protect themselves. When I 
found this butterfly, its wings were still wet 
and it was resting quietly from the fatigue of 
emergence, so photographing it was relatively 
easy. 

First, I used the averaged-light measuring 
mode with “OTF” metering. Photo (3) is the 
result. It looks a little brighter than the actual 
scene because the butterfly at the center of 
the photo was in shadow and the exposure 
was matched to that shadow area, leaving the 
photo brighter overall than the actual scene. 
This is very characteristic of a reflected-light 
exposure meter. 

In photo (4), I used the spot metering 
system to measure the highlight area in the 
background. Compared to photo (3), the but- 
terfly at the center is a little underexposed, but 
the details are much clearer. And the high- 
lights in the background look much sharper. In 
this photo, one can imagine better the mys- 
tery of this first moment of life and the actual 
circumstances of the butterfly’s emergence. 
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Photo 5 Zuiko 100mm Telephoto 


For your reference, please take a look at 
the graph indicating the relationship between 
the latitude of color slide film and the contrast 
of a subject. The latitude is the straight line of 
the graph. In section (A) where the exposure 
is over the latitude limit, the color becomes 
fuzzy and dark. On the other hand, in section 
(B) where the exposure is under the limit, the 


color becomes faint and washed out. 
Effective 
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Photo 6 


D: Exposure density log H: Exposure 
*The latitude of a color slide film is around 

5 EV, indicated by the straight line in the 
diagram. 

ein photo 5, exposure is adjusted for the 
highlight area due to a strong light source (the 
sun) in the picture area so that the shadow 
area of the plateau is underexposed, as 
exposure for the area is below the latitude of 
the film in use. 

ein photo 6, exposure for the shadow area of 
the plateau is moved to within the range of the 
film’s latitude by spot-metering point “A”. 
However, exposure for the sun and the high- 
light area around it is beyond the latitude 
range and therefore overexposed. 

ein photo 7, perfect exposure for the whole 
picture area is obtained by multi-spot meter- 
ing the shadow area (point “A”), the highlight 
area (point “B”), and the average lighting area 
(pointC”). 2000 1000 500 250 125 60 30 


In addition to all the capabilities of the Photo 7 
OM-4 I have mentioned already, one other 
capability that is specially noted here is its 
multi-spot metering system. 

Multi-spot metering can instantly 
calculate the average light level by spot- 
metering two to eight random points in the 
subject area. In other words, unlike other 
averaged-light measuring systems with fixed 
exposure patterns for different lighting condi- 
tions, this can be considered an averaged-light 
measuring system which permits a photo- 
grapher to select a single point of light or 
several kinds of light at will. 

For example, if the contrast of a subject 
exceeds the latitude limit of the film in use, 
the OM-4’s multi-spot metering system can 
measure only lights within the latitude range 
for the average light level, disregarding the 
highlights and shadows outside the range. In . oat 
addition, if a photographer considers one kind set Se a e n 
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of light unimportant for his intended photo- 
graph despite the fact that the light occupies 
a large portion of the subject area, he may 
choose to ignore that light and measure only 
other lights which he thinks are important. 


Now please take a look at photos (5), 

(6) and (7). All three photos are of a plateau, 
taken from the same angle at about the same 
time around sunrise. 

Photo (5), taken with averaged-light 
measuring, was preoccupied with the strong 
sunshine and exposed for the highlight, so the 
shadow area at the bottom looks too dark, 
losing the details. 

Photo (6) was taken with spot metering of 
point (A). The details of the plateau are clear, 
but the sun and highlights around it are an 
overexposed and washed out white. 

Photo (7) was taken with multi-spot 
metering at points (A), (B) and (C), avoiding 
the very strong sunlight intentionally. The sun 
itself is overexposed but still perceived as a 
strong light, while the shadow still retains its 
details. The heavy clouds in the center are 
perfectly expressed. Since my aim in this 
photograph was to capture the atmosphere 
and beauty of the plateau in early morning, I 
think photo (7) expresses my aim best. 

However, if I had been concerned instead 
with the bright sunshine right after sunrise, 

I might have picked photo (5). Or, if I had 
wanted to express the plateau filled with a 
soft, early-morning light, then it would have 
been photo (6). 

In short, the correct exposure a photo- 
grapher seeks depends on what he wishes to 
express in his photograph. With multi-spot 
metering, the decisive factor is how and at which 
points the photographer measures the light. 

With this in mind, let’s look at photos (8), 
(9) and (10). They are photographs of the 
snow-capped mountains of the North Japan 
Alps with larch forests in foreground. 

In photo (8), I wanted to stress the details 
and texture of the mountains, so I spot- 
metered the border between the snow and the 
mountain surface. The snow-capped moun- 
tains are well described, but the forests are 
underexposed and too dark. 

Photo (9) was taken by spot-metering the 
forests in foreground. The forests are sharply 
expressed but the mountains do not look 
impressive. 

Finally, I used multi-spot metering to 
measure both the mountains and the forests 
(photo 10). The details of both the mountain 
surface and forests are satisfactory as a result. 
The OM-4’s multi-spot metering is truly 
impressive — with just a push on the Spot 
Button, even such a complicated exposure 
is all automatic. 


Photo 8 
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Photo 10 


Spot metering of the mountain 
surface and the forests 
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Photo 12 
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As I explained at the beginning, the 
reflected-light exposure meter (TTL exposure 
meter) tends to see both solid white and solid 
black subjects as gray. To compensate for this, 
the OM-4 is equipped with both Highlight and 
Shadow Buttons to make whites really white 
and blacks really black. 

Photos (11) and (12) show this amazing 
feature in action. In photo (11), the snow-cap- 
ped mountains were photographed in the 
camera’s averaged-light measuring mode. As 
you can see, the mountains on the whole are 
underexposed and the snow appears gray. 

In photo (12), I pressed the OM-4’s High- 
light button as I spot-metered the brightest 
highlight. As a result, the snow came out pure 
white. 


In my opinion, in order to make photo- 
graphs that express a photographer’s own 
creativity and originality, the most important 
thing is to control the light. And I believe the 
fastest, easiest way to do this is to take full 
advantage of the many capabilities of the 
Olympus OM-4. 
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Canterbury bell and grasshopper 

The rain stopped before dawn and it was a 
bright, sunny morning. As if still hiding from the 
cold rain, one grasshopper larva was holding 
onto the Canterbury bell flower. | felt the fresh 
morning sun and the glory of life, so I photo- 
graphed the scene under strong backlight. 
Spot metering was used at the highlight of 
green leaves. (135mm Macro, f5.6, Auto) 


Beetle on the grass 
On the grass, decorated with colorful fallen 
leaves, was a beetle. In order to preserve the 
beauty of the small leaves, | spot-metered the 
light transmitted through the leaves. (135mm 


Macro, f8, Auto) 
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Red hairstreak 

A red hairstreak was basking in the sun, nestled in the grass ofa 
green field. Sticking the lens in through the grass, | spotmetered 
the highlight of the red hairstreak's wings and released the shutter. 
(135mm Macro, f4, Auto) 


Mountain ash 
In autumn, the plateaus of Japan are filled with the red fruit of 
mountain ashes. After a rain, the soft autumn light iluminates 
the red fruit. | spot-metered the red fruit and used a reflector 

to highlight them. (50mm Macro, f5.6, Auto) 


Spring green 

In May, trees along the bank of this stream put forth their 
fresh green leaves. | was absorbed in the scene and kept 
shooting. In order to express the bright spring green, | spot- 
metered the highlight of the green and compensated the 
exposure by —1/3 step. (100mm/F2.8, f8, Auto) 


Rape blossom field 

In photographing the yellow rape blossom field, bright in direct sunshine and set against the 
cloud-covered mountains in background, | wanted to emphasize the yellow of the field. | spot- 
metered the yellow, which has a high reflection ratio, and compensated the exposure by +2/3 


steps. (21mm/F2, f11, Auto) 


For Those 


One-Time-Only 


Opportunities 


One of the great revelations I have had 
working as a photographer is that “you can 
never get it all.” In this world, things have a 
way of sneaking up on us. We who spend our 
lives recording little slices of time and light are 
keenly aware of how chances for the photo-to- 
end-all-photos slip by us when we are least 
prepared. In my mind I have a sort of album 
of chances lost and opportunities missed. If I 
started counting all those chances nonstop, I 
don’t think I could sleep for a week. 

Technically complicated, professional-use 
35mm cameras are necessary for high-quality 
work. No doubt about it. Magazine editors 
and art directors are very demanding, and 
rightly so. But there are times when the high- 
tech cameras are just too bulky or too time- 
consuming in their adjustments to react to 
sudden situations. No matter how advanced 
the most current generation of 35mm 
cameras is, the idea of just pointing and 
shooting with them in fact is still in the realm 
of science fiction. Never mind all the glossy 
advertisements. And unless the photographer 
is willing to become a walking camera show, it 
is difficult to be technically prepared for all the 
little (and big) photogenic situations that pop 
up unannounced almost daily. 

For some time I had looked at the various 
lines of compact “snapshot” cameras avail- 
able, hoping that one offering at least passable 
technical capability would appear. Most 
seemed to have lenses made out of old soft- 
drink bottles. Photos taken with them roughly 
approximated the original subject in shape 
and color. I was not impressed. 
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by Michael Stanley 


Then at a party last year, I noticed a fellow 
photographer flitting from table to table with 
a little black thing in his hand. Occasionally 
people would look in its direction, smile, and 
poof! the little thing would flash. Marvelous, 

I thought. A thing that goes flash when you 
smile at it. Upon closer inspection, I noticed it 
was a camera. A small camera. But evidently 
a good camera. It had exposure adjustment 
capability and an overall sense of good, 
fundamental design. The fellow photographer 
offered it to me to use for a few days. At first I 
was a little hesitant, remembering previous 
encounters with other cameras. But he 
insisted, and at last I decided to expose a few 
rolls with it just for fun. And when the resul- 
tant transparencies came back from the lab, 
well, what can I say other than shock? The 
quality was unbelievable for the size and 
simplicity of the camera. 

Since that time, I have made sure that a 
pocket-sized Olympus XA is in my Olympus 
XA-sized pocket whenever I venture out on 
location. It’s even there when I venture out to 
a meeting or a friendly get-together. Having it 
available has enabled me to get very good 
quality photographs of a number of sudden 
and one-time-only situations. And it is 
indispensable for location scouting, which is a 
very important part of what I do. Now Iam 
relieved of the need to carry a good part of 
my main equipment when I’m just looking 
over settings for possible future use. 

I have also found another interesting use 
for the XA. In lieu of a tiresome description, | 
offer the following nonfiction dialogue: 


The Writer [seated aboard airliner]: Miss, 
could you bring me a cold beer, please? 

Attractive Cabin Attentant of Foreign Airline 
[eyeing the aluminum case at my feet]: 
Certainly, sir . . . are you a photographer? I 
sure like photography! 

Writer: Why, yes, I am. Here’s my business 
card. If you’re in Tokyo in the near future 
why don’t you give mea... 

ACAFA [interrupting excitedly]: All my 
pictures turn out so terribly. I just can’t 
take pictures at all. What kind of camera 
do you think is good for a person like me? 

Writer [displaying great worldly expertise]: 
This little camera in my pocket here 
[removes XA from pocket]. . . is just per- 
fect for snapshots. That’s why I always car- 
ry it. Here, take a look at it. 

ACAFA: Wow! It’s really compact. And the 
viewfinder is really bright. And it’s so small 
and convenient. Wow! 

Writer: If you’d like, I can tell you more about 
it after we land. Here . . . why don’t you 
put your name and phone number in my 
memo book. Maybe we can get together 
some evening or... 

ACAFA: Sure! I'd love to . . . and my hus- 
band would really like to talk to you about 
cameras and stuff. That’s his hobby . . . 

Writer (returning XA to pocket): Oh... 
well... aaah . . . I think I'll be a bit 
busy...aaah... 


On the serious side, the XA is a camera 
that amateurs, advanced hobbyists and 
professionals can use for catching that fleeting 
event or no-second-chance situation. That’s 
why I carry one. I’ve found the Olympus XA a 
useful addition to my equipment. 

And I always carry one on airliners. 
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The 


Taken by 100 Olympus OM-4s 


The world’s longest photograph, entitled 
“Obihiro 400-Meter Ventures Photo”, was 
taken on May 20, 1984, in Obihiro City in 
Hokkaido, Japan’s northernmost island. The 
image of 1,284 citizens of the city seated on 
a 400-meter-long (1,200 ft.) white bench 
was photographed by 100 electronically- 
synchronized Olympus OM-4 cameras. 

The event was inspired by the bench itself, 
which was constructed by the people of 
Obihiro (pop. about 150,000) in Green Park 
on the outskirts of the town. Photographer 
Hiroshi Suga, who happened to be sitting on 
the bench one day, decided to commemorate 
the building of the amazing seat with a 
single photograph of Obihiro citizens seated 
along its entire length. He chose the OM-4, 
Olympus most advanced 35mm SLR, to 
accomplish this photographic feat, and he 
calculated that he would need 100 of the 
cameras. 


The reaction of Obihiro residents to a 
classified ad in the newspaper inviting partici- 
pants for the event was overwhelming. It was 
determined that a total of 1,284 would actual- 
ly fit on the bench, but with spectators and 
aspiring models who were obliged to stand 
behind the bench, the crowd exceeded the 
30,000 mark. 
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Incredible! — 
The world’s longest portfolio 


On the day of the photograph, the park 
was filled with excitement. Suga, along with 
photographers Yoshio Komatsu and Yasuhiko 
Miyajima and 25 assistants, scurried back and 
forth from camera to camera as the crowd 
cheered them on. Then at the signal from 
Suga, who was stationed on a platform 
equipped with the main shutter control, the 
shutters of all 100 OM-4s were released 
simultaneously. 

The 100 cameras were joined with special- 
ly produced connecting cords and connectors 
so that they could all be operated at the same 
time by a single electronic release. And in 
order to prevent any possible accident, each 
connector was equipped with three backup IC 
circuits. 


Full view of the citizens 
who volunteered 
for the occasion 


The event was an exciting social event for 
the entire city of Obihiro, and the result was 
an impressive and fascinating human 
panorama. The picture was actually displayed 
at the Obihiro Prairie Festival from August 14 
to 16, 1984 on the city’s main street in front 
of Obihiro Station, though the length of the 
photo was reduced to 330 meters. Also, a 
book containing the photograph was sold to 
the public. 


Spectacular view of setting up 
one hundred OM-4 cameras 
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A World Portfolio: PHOTOVISION Vol. 2 


Soon to Be Released 


“One Moment of the World” — the Olym- 
pus PHOTOVISION book released last year, 
stirred a sensation in photographic circles for 
its unique theme: capturing images from 
various parts of the world at a single exact 
time. 

This year, Olympus once again chose a 
single time— 2 p.m. Greenwich Standard 
Time (9 a.m. New York Time) on June 21, the 
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Book Information: 

Size: 280mm x 210mm 
Finish: Hardcover 
Number of pages: 212 
Editor: Dentsu Incorporated. 
Publisher: CELL 

Sponsor: Olympus Optical Co., Ltd. 
Language: 


Masterpieces by Olympus 


Presented at U.S. Camera Exhibition 


An exhibition entitled “The 
Evolution of the Japanese Camera,” 
now traveling around the United 
States, has been exceptionally well 
received. The show, whose 
purpose is to present a history 
of the world-famous Japanese 
camera industry and to promote 
cultural ties between Japan and 
the U.S., features among its 
exhibits several masterpiece 
Olympus cameras, including 
the Olympus 35 I, Wide, 
Pen EE, OM-2 and 
Olympus XA. 


Trilingual (English, German and French) 


day of the summer solstice — and asked 57 
renowned photographers around the world to 
capture this day on film. The resulting photo- 
graphs show momentary images of people liv- 
ing in different parts of the world in different 
circumstances and environments, engaged in 
a fascinating variety of activities that trans- 
cend nationality, races and culture. 

Part I of PHOTOVISION Vol.2 features a dialogue 

entitled “Visions Now and Future” between Y. Maitani, 

chief designer of Olympus, and S. Callahan, chief edi- 

tor of American Photographer magazine. Part II, “An 

ae Image of Japan,” is a collection of 
x photographs by E. Haas. 
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Authentic poster and brochure 
announcing this special event 


Publication of PHOTOVISION Vol. 2 has 
been set for late November and it will be 
available to the public in January, 1985. If 
you would like a copy of this exciting and 
beautiful publication for your library, please 
contact: 


In North America 

NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI U.S.A, INC. 
(BOOKS NIPPAN) 

532 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
California 90014, U.S.A. 

Tel. (213)687-7400 

Telex. 350072 BOOKS NIPPAN UD 


In Europe 


NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI DEUTSCH- 
LAND GMBH 

Immermann Str. 45, 4000 Dusseldorf, 
West Germany 

Tel. (0211)360738/360739 

Telex. 8588795 NSHD D 


NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI (UK) LTD. 
64 St. Pauls Churchyard, London 
EC4M 8AA, England 

Tel. (01)248-4956 

Telex. 893579 NSH UK G 

In Other Areas of the World 
International Division, 

NIPPON SHUPPAN HANBAI INC. 
3, 4-chome, Kanda, Surugadai, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 101, Japan 
Tel. (03)233-1111 

Telex. J25627 NIPPAN 

Cable. HONNIPPAN, TOKYO 


The exhibition started its tour June 1 
at the International Museum of Photography 
at the George Eastman House in Rochester, 
New York, where over 5,000 visitors 
per month came to see the exhibition. 
Enthusiastic receptions are also expected 
at other exhibition sites, listed below: 


October 26, 1984 to January 6, 1985 


Maryland Academy of Science 
Baltimore, Maryland 


March 1, 1985 to May 1, 1985 


Fort Worth Museum of Science and History 


Fort Worth, Texas 


September 1, 1985 to December 1, 


1985 
California Museum of Photography 
Riverside, California 
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Nature Photography: 
The World of Wild Animals 


by Shin Yoshino, Wildlife Photographer 


Zuiko 300mm Super Telephoto 


It sounds a little silly looking back on it, 
but I think what started me off on my career 
as a wildlife photographer was all those 
Tarzan movies | saw as a child. Those and 
books like Man-Eaters of Kumaon by Jim 
Corbett, On Safari by Armand Denis, Hunter 
by J.A. Hunter—even TV programs like 
Animal Kingdom. All through my school 
years, I studied as many photos and articles 
about animals as I could find in books and 
magazines. 

By the time I entered design school, I had 
already decided I wanted to do wild animals, 
but as an illustrator, not a photographer. Then 
I discovered the work of Japan’s first wildlife 
photographers, especially Kojo Tanaka, whose 
“Japan Wildlife Story” was published regular- 
ly in the Asahi Camera magazine. I got an 
introduction to Mr. Tanaka through a friend, 
and | was able to work in his office. I wasn’t 
actually doing photography professionally 
during this period —I was just doing office 
work like filing and renting out photo- 
graphs — but | did visit the local zoo every 
weekend to photograph animals — especially 
closeups of their faces. 


Zuiko 200mm Telephoto 
After about four and half years, I decided 

I was ready to go out on my own as a free- 

lance animal photographer, and I took off 

immediately for Africa. Chasing around after 

wild beasts in the African savannah was my 

childhood dream, and it was a wonderful first 

trip—and a valuable professional experience. 

I’ve traveled a lot since then, both abroad 

and around Japan, photographing wildlife. 


Shin Yoshino with his indispensable four-wheel-drive, which provides 
lodging as well as transportation on a trip 


In Japan, | usually drive my own four- 
wheel-drive car into the field. I pack all my 
camera equipment, plus bedding, a portable 
stove and kitchenware. There aren’t too many 
hotels in the best wildlife habitats, and in any 
case, I like to stay away from hotels when I’m 
in the field. I find that when I sleep in the car, | 
can keep better track of weather and lighting 
conditions and react more quickly to the situa- 
tion outside. Nature is right there on the other 
side of the windshield. Also, it’s much easier 
to get up on a cold morning if I’m not sleep- 
ing in a comfortable hotel bed. 

I find sleeping outdoors to be a truly 
fascinating experience — quite beyond the 
imagination of many urbanites. I plan to con- 
tinue living in the field, either in my car or ina 
tent, as often as possible. Even on a rainy day, 
I prefer to stay in my car and read a book or 
write an article, with the sound of rain hitting 
the windshield as background music. 


Traveling light 
Although it’s always good to travel as light 
as possible in the field, I don’t believe in 
skimping on camera equipment. | don’t 
think there’s any substitute for a full range of 
lenses, from wide angle to telephoto. A super 
telephoto in the 1000mm class is necessary if 
you want to capture timid animals that might 
run away or ferocious animals that it’s wise to 
Wen A ye at @ keep ata distance 
T Sse (actually, it’s very 
bee 4 rare for any animal 
s to attack humans 
unless they get too 
close or they harm 
animals). 
A minimum 


His favorite tishing vest 
with many pockets — 
S= convenient for carrying 
= small accessories in the field 


of equipment would probably include many 
different lenses, three or four motor-drive 
equipped camera bodies, flash units, a tripod, 
and dozens of rolls of film. This much equip- 
ment weighs a great deal, and lugging it 
around in the field is hard physical work. 

Comfortable, appropriate clothing is a 
must in wildlife habitats where the weather 
and temperature might change suddenly and 
drastically. My standard outfit is a pair of blue 
jeans, a long-sleeve shirt and a fishing vest. A 
pair of jeans is very tough; long sleeves pro- 
tect my arms from insects and bugs; and a 
fishing vest with lots of pockets is great for all 
those little odds and ends of equipment. For 
lenses up to 200mm, I wear a special belt with 
leather lens pouches. This way I can keep 
both hands free during shooting and change 
lenses just in seconds. 

Speed is everything in wildlife photogra- 
phy. Animals run as soon as they sense the 
presence of any human, and if you don’t 
“shoot when you see it,” you'll miss the shot. 
Quite often, you don’t have time to set an 
aperture or shutter speed. That is where the 
TTL Direct (“OTF”) light measuring system in 
the Olympus OM-2 makes wildlife photogra- 
phy much easier and far more spontaneous. I 
can just set the aperture to a reasonable value 
and let the camera adjust the shutter speed 
automatically. I can just focus and shoot, even 
when animals or birds are moving through 
patches of shadow and sunshine. 


Wildlife conservation 


One thing that concerns me deeply, as a 
wildlife photographer, is conservation of what 
little wildlife is left in the world. There’s a lot 
of interest in wildlife conservation, both in 
Japan and in the rest of the world, but the 


An OM-2 makes friends with a small animal 


problem is more complex and difficult than 
most people imagine. 

Recently, I made a shooting trip to India. 
There I found out that all wild animals, except 
nilgais and wild boars, were protected from 
hunting. Also I was impressed with Project 
Tiger, a government-supported program to 
save the Bengal tigers, which now number 
only about 3,000. What is interesting about 
the project is that it involves much more than 
simply protecting the tigers from hunters. In 
order to protect tigers, it is also necessary to 
protect other grass-eating animals which are 
the tigers’ chief prey. And in order to preserve 
the grass-eating animals, you need plenty of 
uncultivated grassland. And then there are a 
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host of human problems whenever natural 
habitats conflict with human needs. 

In India, under the leadership of Prime 
Minister Gandhi, these problems have been 
solved one by one. And now, after 10 years, 
more than 10 preservation areas have been 
set up and the number of tigers is growing lit- 
tle by little. 

The wildlife situation in Japan, a rich 
country although a small one, is, I’m sorry to 
say, disgraceful. Although public interest in 
wild animals has been increasing recently, 
thanks to a number of TV shows on animals, 
many regard some animals as cute and others 
as fierce and dangerous just because of what 
they see on TV. For example, brown bears 
and Japanese black bears are shot down if 
they step into a village — without any definite 
reason other than they might, possibly, harm 
a human. And as I’ve said, it’s unlikely that 
these animals will be dangerous if the people 
around them just act sensibly. And we should 
understand that animals don’t usually step out 
of their territory unless food supply is short, 
which is almost always caused by human 
development. 

So many species of animals have become 
extinct in the past several years, and once that 
happens, nobody can recreate those animals 
again. We must realize that the protection of 
‘Indian tigers is not only a problem for India, 
but also for the rest of the world. Now is the 
time when we human beings must examine 
the wildlife and environment around us 
carefully and thoroughly. 
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Wild animals 


Here’s a question people ask me constant- 
ly: “Are all those wild animals dangerous?” | 
know by experience how to behave or not to 
behave when shooting fierce animals. | try not 
to assume any particular posture when shoot- 
ing. Even a small animal might attack if it 
thinks I’m being aggressive. 

I photograph tigers either from the top 
of an open jeep or from the back of a well- 
trained elephant. Jeep or elephant, as long as 
I maintain a certain distance, tigers don’t care 
about the human much and behave very 
naturally. In the African savannah, I photo- 
graph lions and African elephants through 
a window or on top of a car, so unless | 
approach too close, it is always very safe. 

Once, when I was sleeping in a tent at an 
Alaskan camp site, I was woken up by some- 
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Yoshino relaxes for a moment during a field excursion, 


thing passing by near the tent. It was dawn 
and dim outside. As I opened the door of the 
tent, | found a grizzly bear sniffing the tab- 
leware on a table, with one leg on a camping 
chair. After a while, he just wandered off into 
the woods. 

Once I almost came across an Alaskan 
brown bear at a curve of a river which ran 
along the forest. Finding his footprints, | 
started singing a song because I had been 
taught by the forest rangers that when walking 
through bear country, you should let a bear 
know a human is near. Soon I found the bear 
standing still about 20 meters (70 feet) away 
from me because he heard my singing even 
though he could not see me until then. With 
my eyes on the bear, I walked quietly side- 
ways into the bushes while the bear walked 
toward where I was standing and disappeared. 
When in bear country, it is wise to keep in 
mind that a human is an uninvited visitor —an 
invader. If he remembers this, the actions will 
naturally follow. Remember that bears don’t 
want to meet humans, either. This is especial- 
ly the case when they are well-fed, as my bear 
probably was, having eaten heartily of the 
salmon in the river. 


THE WAY 
OF 
THE PROFESSIONAL 


It has been almost 12 years since I became 
a freelance photographer. During this period, 
my childhood dreams of adventure have been 
fulfilled little by little. Of course with the 
encroachment of the modern world, there are 
no real adventures in the sense that there 
were at the turn of the century. The definition 
of adventure has changed, I think. But there 
are still new places to go and animals to see 
and photograph. For me, that is adventure 
enough and I enjoy my personal adventures 
and expeditions very much. 

Some say if one can make a career out 
of his hobby, he will be happy. I think I’m one 
of these lucky people. And I believe it’s my 
responsibility as a professional wildlife photo- 
grapher to show wild animals in their natural 
habitats to those who cannot see them in 
person. 
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A koala reminds Yoshino. 
“Nature is so wonderful.” 
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A Wandering 


Camera 
by Tal Gluck 


Tal Gluck in action 
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Leaving Israel to travel was a decision 
made with no clear idea of where or how 
to go, but knowing it was the only way to 
develop and crystalize a picture of the world 
outside my native country. In these five years 
of traveling I have touched various corners of 
the globe and stood astonished and excited by 
nature’s inventions, some huge and mighty, 
others a genius of intricacy with subtle and 
delicate shadings. 

In these days of ultra-sophisticated 
communication facilities, there is a strong 
temptation to join that large segment of the 
population: the passive information receivers. 
But through traveling, one can experience 
reality directly rather than through the filter 
of a reporter’s interpretation. 

So for me, photography is not my profes- 
sion but rather a way of sketching moments 


Nepal 


while traveling. As a result, I have had the 
opportunity to show South American scenery 
to Israelis, Asian landscapes to Germans and 
reveal European cultures to the people of 
Japan. 

I left Israel in October of 1978 and headed 
for the U.S.A. My time was divided between 
working as a house painter and traveling to 
a number of western reserves. I observed 
American society not as a tourist, but from 
the more intimate perspective of a worker. 

I traveled south and spent six months in 
Central and South America. Mexico City is 
a hive bustling with activity. A visit to the 
Museum of Anthropology gives an excellent 
introduction to the various “Indian” cultures 
of Mexico, each unique in its outlook and 
customs. I continued my southward journey 
into Central America. In Guatemala I was 
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impressed by the distinctive characteristics of 
each nation. 

I proceeded still further south and encoun- 
tered many memorable experiences in South 
America. My main wish there was to open 
a window to the many and varied “Indian” 
cultures. Therefore, I spent the majority of my 
time far from the urban centers among the 
hunting tribes in the Equadorian jungles, the 
fishermen of the Pacific coast and, later, far- 
mers high in the Andes. 

Not being a professional climber, hiking in 
the Andes and later in the Himalayas, was 
undertaken with the purpose of reflecting on 
peoples and environments and for personal 
growth through physical exertion. Therefore, 
the equipment I carried was light and limited, 
and included only basic survival gear and my 
photography equipment. During this time, I 


Norway 


carried only one Olympus OM-1 body and 
two lenses (a 28mm and a 135mm), which 
never fail and accommodate virtually all of my 
needs. 


After a most educational period on the 
American continents, I expanded my travels 
to Europe. I stayed there two years absorbing 
different national cultures. The majority of 
my time was spent roving around the western 
European countries of Denmark, Germany, 
France, England, Scotland and Norway. The 
variety of cultures in this part of the world is 
remarkable. Each country is unique; some 
are beautiful for their simplicity and relaxed 
atmosphere, others for their dramatic natural 
phenomena. 

A few hours’ flight from Copenhagen 
to Delhi takes one to a different world 
altogether: Asia. I was able to visit India, 


(Northern Europe) 
Norway 


Denmark 
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Nepal, Burma, the Philippines and finally, 
Japan. High in the arid mountains above the 
fertile Kashmir sits Ladac, which is inhabited 
by Tibetans. Their life-style and my delight in 
meeting them remains a treasure to keep. 

I journeyed to Nepal and Kathmandu. An 
exciting 300-km trip circumnavigating the 
Annapura Range allowed me to see 8,000- 
meter peaks that seemed too massive and 
high to be real. Memories of this time are 
carved deeply in my mind. 

As I continued through Asia, I had a 
chance to enjoy the magnificent temples of 
Pagan in Burma. The scene from the top of 


the highest temple at sunset was breathtaking. 


Then I traveled on to Bangkok. The lush 
hillsides of Thailand and the experience of 
staying in the huts of hill tribe people made 
the trip both beautiful and informative. 

I traveled east and visited Manila and 
a number of fascinating villages in the 
Philippines. Then I turned northward and 
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came to Japan where I’ve been living for the 
past eight months. It is a compelling country 
in the combination of traditional and ultra- 
modern cultures and the apparent ease with 
which its citizens integrate two such different 
worlds. Seeing the country and the people 
with my own eyes has given me new insights 
and appreciation for their way of life. 

I don’t believe there are “representative” 
pictures. Each place and person is a complete 
world. I reached a few places and a few people, 
and through them I learned only a little of 
what I hope yet to learn. 


Denmark 
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OLYMPUS GALLERIES 


AROUND THE WORLD 


The Hamburg Olympus Gallery 


The place was packed. About 200 people, 
elegantly dressed and in an obviously cheerful 
mood, stood laughing and chatting in the 
exhibition hall. They happily surrounded the 
lavish cold buffet, while waiters circulated 
chilled white wine, juice and beer, especially 
in demand on this particular warm summer 
evening. 

It was a typical opening of an exhibition at 
the Olympus Gallery in Hamburg. Present 
were, as usual, many members of high society, 
top journalists and the glitterati of the city— 
models, photographers, actors and all the rest. 
An international atmosphere settled over the 
gathering and one could hear conversations 
going on in Italian, French and English, as well 
as the general chatter of German. 

Through the years the openings of exhibi- 
tions at the Hamburg Olympus Gallery have 
become a sort of meeting place for Hamburg’s 
beautiful people and photographic specialists. 
But during the day (the Gallery is open to the 
public from Monday to Saturday) a constant 
stream of interested people pours into the 
exhibition room situated in Hamburg’s most 
elegant shopping area. 

In 1976, the first Olympus Center opened 
in close proximity to the center of Hamburg. 
The Center did not then include a gallery; at 
the time it was intended solely as an informa- 
tion center for professional and amateur 
photographers. But, since the intended aim 
was to bind the photographic results to the 
product, eventually Olympus felt that it was 
necessary to open a new Center at a new site. 

On June 18, 1979 the present Olympus 
Gallery opened in the Kaufmannshaus, an 
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attractive and extremely busy arcade in the 
center of the city. Soon the elegantly designed 
and spacious gallery became an important 
part of the cultural life of Hamburg. “When it 
comes to photography, the Olympus Gallery 
is one of Hamburg’s trendsetters,” says Henry 
Glass, journalist in the cultural department of 
the well-known newsmagazine Der Spiegel. 
The exhibitions in the past have all been 
well attended, in particular those of famous 
Japanese photographer Hideki Fujii, German 
Pete Dine, Hamburg-resident Dutchman Jac- 
ques Schumacher and, of course, Jacques- 


Henri Lartigue’s show entitled “Women.” The 
resulting publicity from the enthusiastic press 
has continued to stimulate interest both in the 
Gallery and in photography as a whole. 

The Gallery is a successful synthesis be- 
tween an information center and an exhibition 
hall, and therein lies its unique attraction. Any 
interested and ambitious photographer can 
view masterpieces of the world’s leading 
photographers and at the same time gather 
advice from the trained members of the staff 
on how to enhance his own photographic 
abilities. 


Many people find the counseling extreme- 
ly helpful. “Whenever I visit I come back with 
a bagfull of new ideas,” says Wolfgang Peter- 
mann, an aspiring amateur photographer. 
“And on top of that, the people there give you 
all kinds of advice on how to achieve better 
results.” 

In glass cases and in the big windows 
which surround the Gallery the complete pro- 
duct range of the OM System is displayed. A 


visitor can test and operate the cameras while 
the helpful staff try to find out which model 
suits his special individual needs. 

But neither the cameras on display nor the 
video and audio products (which are also on 
display and ready for testing) are sold in the 
Olympus Gallery — the world of commerce 
just would not fit into this place. 

Instead, the Olympus Gallery has gained 
its reputation through its exhibitions which 
are run continuously throughout the year. 
Every five or six weeks the works of a different 
photographer are presented, and there is 
always an excellent balance between very 
famous photographers and unknown but 
advanced amateurs. “We feel it is our duty to 
the public and to photographic art as a whole 
to give talented newcomers with proven qual- 


ity their chance,” explains the management. 
And the Gallery wants to take this attitude 
a step beyond its present concept. One cur- 
rent idea is to exhibit the work of amateurs 
and students of the College of Photography. 
According to its philosophy—that photo- 
graphy is an expression of artistic creativity — 


Olympus Gallery—Hamburg 


Exhibition Schedule from September ’84 to May ’85 


Sept. 25 — Oct.10 Michael Scheffler: “Venice” 
Oct. 30 — Dec. 12 Andrej Reiser: “Paris” 
Dec. 12 — Jan. 14 Christian Vogt: “Portfolio” 


HAMBURG 


Jan. & Feb.,’85 
Feb. & Mar., ’85 
Mar. & Apr., 85 
Apr. & May, ’85 


David Higgs, UK: “Journalism” 
Michael Ruetz: “Eye on America” 
“Nine by Nine” (Elements II) 


David Bailey, London: “‘Nudes”’ Olympus G allery 
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the Olympus Center arranges regular 
workshops where professors, professionals 
and artists give lectures on all aspects of 
photographic art and various techniques. It 
is just another reason why the Center has 
become a truly unique place of learning and 
leisure. 
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The Pen F Register (UK) 


By Steven Coe 


The Pen F Register exists to promote the 
interests of the half-frame format and its users. 
Anybody who uses a half-frame camera or is 
interested in the format is welcome to join. 

The Register was established in London in 
1977 when a group of interested half-frame 
users got together, and as interest in the group 
grew, the Register was expanded into a 
nationwide organization. Today, membership 
is at about 150, almost all of them resident in 
the U.K., though overseas membership is 
encouraged. 

The Pen F Register issues at quarterly 
intervals a Newsletter which is posted to each 
member. Therein can be found articles of 
interest about photography in general and 
about half-frame photography in particular. 
Recent subjects covered have been: stereo 
photography, high-speed films and their use in 
a half-frame camera, camera servicing, and a 
host of other subjects relating to the users’ 
experiences with the half-frame format. 

The Newsletter carries, as a matter of 
course, a listing of all members with their 
names and addresses, so that those who wish 
to do so can contact one another and share 
mutual interests. Further, the newsletter car- 
ries a section of advertisements put in by 
members for sale, wants or exchange of 
equipment. This is often the part of the 


Recent issues of Pen F Register Newsletter 
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newsletter that members check first, and non- 
members are welcome to use this service free 
of charge. 

Since the Resgister is, as it were, the 
central point of contact for half-frame users in 
the U.K., we are often able to answer quickly 
many questions users have about half-frame 
cameras. Many members contact me, as do 
the general public, concerning their obsolete 
half-frame cameras. Many of these enquiries 
relate to the use of the camera or how to get it 
serviced. Some wish to know about the 
availability of accessories. People are 
welcome to contact me by telephone or post 
concerning these or other questions. 

I spend a great deal of my time trying 
out the large number of materials available, 
in both color and black and white, and by 
selecting those that perform the best with 
a half-frame camera, I am able to suggest 
to the membership the particular products 
or processes that will fit their individual 
needs. These findings are published in the 
Newsletter. 

For example, at the moment I am trying 
out various ways of cutting costs, without 
sacrificing quality in any way. The half-frame 
format is already the most efficient use of film, 
in both cost and area of exposure, but any 
way that can reduces these costs still further 
will doubtless be a welcome bonus to photo- 
graphers. 

We seek to encourage an interest in photo- 
graphy as a whole, and actively try to avoid 
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equipment worship — though we do number 
many camera collectors among our members. 
Owing to the many types of half-frame 
cameras that have been manufactured, there 
are often interesting comments from the 
membership about novel cameras that some 
of us might not have heard about otherwise. 

The name of the Register will indicate to 
the reader that among all the half-frame 
cameras, much of the society’s interest is with 
the excellent Pen F range of cameras, ranging 
from the point-and-shoot types such as the 
Olympus Pen EE-3, to the exquisite Pen FT, 
considered by many as the classic 35mm 
SLR, with its truly unique features even by 
today’s standards. To give but one example, 
the Pen FT offers full flash synch at all shutter 
speeds, even though the camera sports a focal 
plane shutter. 

The Register would like to expand its 
membership overseas, and also its ideas. 
Should the membership increase sufficiently, 
regional meetings would be encouraged. 
Postal portfolios are encouraged. Participation 
by members is what the Register tries to 
instill. 

We are mentioned frequently in the U.K. 
photo journals, and the Register has, I believe, 
a reputation for its keen membership and 
development of the format. Most of all, the 
membership believe in the innate “rightness” 
of the half-frame format, and are determined 
that it will not fall by the wayside, as many 
other “funny formats” have when the novelty 
has worn off. If the Register has contributed 
to general knowledge about half-frame and 
its use, then I feel that its existence is fully 
vindicated. 

Finally, the Register aims to give value for 
its money. Up and until 1982, the member- 
ship fee was only 1 pound per annum. Cur- 
rently, from 1984, it stands at 3 pounds per 
annum (U.K. and Europe). Should any readers 
be interested, further information can be 
obtained from me at 1, Sylvan Close Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts HP3 8DN England. 


The ZUKO Story (2) 
— A History of Olympus Cameras — 


Olympusflex 


We can trace the origin of the twin-lens 
reflex camera to quite an early time. Its ear- 
liest ancestor was a camera called “Report,” 
developed by a Marion & Son of Britain in 
1872. It looked like a big, wooden, two-story 
bellows camera and it took an 8 X 10.5cm 
picture with a dry plate. The image could be 
viewed upside down from the back of the 
upper camera, which was used as a finder. 
One can imagine how difficult framing and 
focusing must have been with this camera. It 
can be said that the camera certainly had a 
twin-lens design, but not a reflex design. 

Later in 1880s, a true twin-lens reflex 
camera was developed for large-format dry 
plates (mostly 4 X 5 in. or 9 X 12 cm), but it 
was soon replaced by a large-format single- 
lens reflex camera. In 1929, however, the 
twin-lens reflex concept was revived in its 
modern form with the introduction of Frank 
& Heidecke’s Rolleiflex. 

Originally a stereo camera manufacturer, 


Frank & Heidecke invented a 6 X 6cm 
Rolleiflex that used the same 120 film as a 
stereo camera. This Rolleiflex, together with 
a popular version of the same camera, the 
Rollei Cord, is now considered to be one of 
the first modern cameras, second only to the 
Leica, and it gradually gained popularity 
throughout markets worldwide. Although 
many twin-lens reflex cameras were being 
produced in Germany at that time, they were 
not so popular in Japan, even though some 
domestic twin-lens reflex cameras were 
manufactured around 1937. It was not until 
1950 when their popularity started growing, 
probably because Japan’s postwar economy 
was finally picking up due to the Korean War 
and the national standard of living was slightly 
improved. 

A fascinating advantage of the twin-lens 
reflex camera is that the photographer can 
actually observe the image in focus. The twin- 
lens reflex camera boom in Japan was an 
unprecedented one, with substantial demand 
from overseas markets and post-war occupa- 


reflex cameras for roll film 


One example of early 
large-format twin-lens 


tion forces in addition 
to the domestic 
market. Most 
Japanese twin-lens 
reflex cameras of 
this period were 
patterned very 
closely after the 4 
Rollei Cord—so | 
closely, in fact, ({ 
that except for the ¥ | 
nameplates and a 
few minute details, 
they could almost be assembled from the 
same diecasts and parts. Countless tiny 
assembly-only camera makers called yojohan 
meika (literally, four-and-a-half-tatami-mat- 
room makers), were coming out one after 
another. It was reported that there were 
domestic twin-lens reflex camera manufac- 
turers whose brand names began with every 
letter of the alphabet from A to Z, except X. 
Olympus organized a planning committee 
for its first twin-lens reflex cameras in 1950. 


t 
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Rolleidoscope 


Under its supervision, the semi-automatic 
Olympusflex was produced in 1952. 

Though it had a nameplate design simi- 
lar to the Olympus trade mark, many exterior 
parts of the Olympusflex were designed 
intentionally to be common to those of the 
Rolleiflex, such as the accessory bayonet of 
the lens and the finder hood. This was done 
for the users’ convenience. But other features 
reflected original concepts and characteristics 
of Olympus. 

One distinctive feature was the camera’s 
lens, which had a maximum aperture of F2.8 
and a focal length of 75mm. At the time, 
Rolleiflex was equipped with either an F3.5/ 
75mm or an F2.8/80mm Zeiss Tessar lens. 
Even though with the square shape of a 6 X 6 
negative a 75mm lens provides a more 
appropriate angle of view, it could have been 
the case that Zeiss Tessar, with its four-ele- 
ment lenses, was unable to produce an F2.8/ 
75mm lens. Olympus challenged Rolleiflex by 
developing a 6-element F-Zuiko lens, which 
put Olympus ahead of Rollei’s Xenotar and 
Planner. 

Instead of a winding lever, a winding knob 
was used to open up a space on the right- 
hand side panel where a focus adjusting knob 
was also placed. With the shutter release but- 
ton placed at the ideal height on the front 
panel, the photographer at last could adjust 
the focus without removing his finger from the 
release button. The new design gave the twin- 
lens reflex Olympusflex ease of use and fast 
shooting capability. 


In addition, in order to 
secure firm attachment of a 
flash gun to the camera, 
Olympusflex was designed 
with two metal flash gun 
couplers as rigid as those 
of the Speed Graphic on 
the left side panel, so that 
it could remain stable even 
if the photographer attached 
a large flash gun to the 
camera and swung the camera 
by the flash gun. But, with all 
these impressive features, why 
didn’t Olympus make the 
Olympusflex full “automat”? The 
reason was that Olympus wanted to 
guarantee the durability of the 
cocking mechanism for the model “0” Seiko 
shutter which used a very strong spring for 1/ 
400 second. The Olympusflex was, however, 
equipped with such new features as a multiple 
exposure mechanism and a time exposure 
mechanism instead. Also a film stabilizer was 
incorporated in this camera. At first, some 
insisted that by giving extra tension to the film 
with the new Olympus stabilizer, the film 
might be bent more sharply at the corner 
since an unexposed film was typically bent at 
a right angle at the rear bottom of a twin-lens 
reflex camera. However, it was concluded 
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Olympusflex Specifications 


Lens: Full-coated 75mm F2.8 Zuiko 
x (6 elements in 4 groups) 
Finder | Full-coated 75mm F2.8 F-Zuiko 
lens: 
mount: 


(4 elements in 3 groups) 


Bayonet mount same as Rollei 


Olympusflex BIT 
(1953) 


Olympusflex A2.8 (1955) 


that, even with such disadvantage, the image 
could be focused more accurately if the film 
was held stable. Thinking back now about 
this, I regret that we did not design the camera 
so that the film was wound up from top to 
bottom instead. 

The original Olympusflex was soon 
replaced by Olympusflex BII. In this second- 


Olympusflex A3.5I (1956) 


generation Olympusflex, an eye-level focusing 
mechanism, the same as that of the Rollei, 
was used and a click-stop mechanism in shut- 
ter speed and aperture rings was employed. 
At the same time, flash synchronization was 


Seiko “O” model, 1 to 1/400 sec. plus 
“B”, with “F” terminal and a self-timer 
120 roll film, winding stop by start mark, 
double-exposure preventive mechan- 
ism, multiple exposure mechanism, 
automatic exposure counter reset 
when the back cover is opened 
Delivery type by involuted cam, focus- 
ing knob on right side of camera 
Find Open/close possible by one hand, 
pasa: eye-point focusing, automatic parallax 
; adjustment 


Exclusive flash gun attachment 
| Others: | Film stabilizing mechanism 


switched from “F” to “X” and the flash socket 
was changed to the German type. 

Even though the Olympusflex BII model 
was still semi-automatic, it was equipped with 
many features not found on the Rollei which 
were accepted well by the market. But in 
1954, Rollei introduced its Automat which 
had all the features of the BII and bettered the 
BII in overall performance. I must admit that it 
was praiseworthy and quick achievement. 


Film and 
winding: 


Brochures for 
Olympusflex cameras 
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At the same time, the demand for all twin- 
lens reflex cameras gradually faded as the 
Korean War finished and the economy began 
to deflate. The influence of the recession was 
more severe on the higher-priced models and 
their production declined dramatically. As a 
result, the Olympusflex lost the chance for 
further advancement beyond the BII and 
Olympus was forced to simplify and popular- 
ize the BII. The result was the Olympusflex A. 
This A model consisted of two versions: A3.5 
with a D-Zuiko lens and A2.8 with a Zuiko 
lens, both of which employed Seiko shutters. 
Later, in the All model, the flash terminal was 
changed into the MFX type. 


Olympus Eyeflex: The 
Phantom Camera 


Besides the 6 X 6-format twin-lens 
reflex cameras mentioned before, Olympus 
developed an Olympus Eyeflex (also called 
Olympus Eye 44), which is now called 
Olympus phantom second camera. A 4 X 4 
twin-lens reflex auto exposure camera using 
127 roll film, it was the first test sample of 
Olympus EE cameras and looked very cute, 
as you can see in the picture. 

The Olympus Eyeflex, which could have 
been the very first Olympus AE camera, was 
developed in two versions, “A” and “B”, and 
only the model A was announced to the pub- 
lic in May, 1959. 

In both models the taking lens and the 
finder lens had a focal length of 60mm, but 
maximum apertures were different: 3.5 for 
model A and 2.8 for model B. Model A used 
a winding knob for film winding and the 
exposure number was simply checked 
through a red window on the back of the 
camera, while model B used a winding 
lever and the winding mechanism was an 
“automat” system with start mark. Both 
models used self-cocking shutters. And in 
both, the film was wound from top to bottom. 

As you might know, in most twin-lens 
reflex cameras, a new roll of film was inserted 
into the compartment at the front bottom of 
the camera body. Then, the film was bent 
upwards at a right angle at the rear bottom of 
the body and threaded across the focal plane 
onto the vacant spool at the rear top of the 
camera. The problem with this was that once 
bent at right angle at the lower corner, the 
film never recovered completely its original 
flatness, making accurate focusing of the bent 
part of the next frame very difficult. If the 
whole film was used up soon after loading, 
this effect was minimized, but if the film was 
left bent for a period of time, the next frame 
was seriously affected. This was always one of 
the serious disadvantages of the twin-lens 
reflex camera. 

Olympus thought, however, that if a crease 
on the film could not be prevented, at least it 
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should be made after the film was already 
exposed, and so the camera was designed to 
wind the film from top to bottom. In addition, 
the patented Olympus film stabilizer at the 
upper shaft held the film stable and flat. 
Therefore, the film was always placed on the 
focal plane in good condition. Focusing of 
test-shot slides all came out satisfactory even 
when using 127 narrow-width film, which was 
rolled around a thin shaft. 

The automatic exposure mechanisms were 
completely different in the A and B models. 
Model B was equipped with two small 
ammeters with aperture blades in place of the 
indicator needles, so that the exposure was 
directly controlled by the movement of indica- 
tor needles, that is, aperture blades. It was the 
basic mechanism of the Bell Howell type EE 
system: two blades overlapped to different 
degrees depending on the light intensity and 
changed the aperture accordingly. 

Model A used a more conventional 
mechanism with ordinary lens-shutter type 
aperture blades, where the aperture was 
locked in a stopped-down position at the 
beginning. On the left side of the front panel 
(or, the right side if facing the camera) was an 
aperture lever, which, when pushed down, 
released the spring-loaded aperture blades. 
An ammeter needle, positioned according to 
the light intensity, limited movement of the 
aperture blades. If the aperture blades opened 
up too fast, they might hit and reposition the 
ammeter needle. So movement of the aper- 
ture blades was controlled by a braking 
mechanism and one could hear the braking 
sound when pressing down the aperture lever. 
The shutter release button was unlocked to 
shoot as soon as the aperture blades stopped 
moving at the position of correct exposure. 

The automatic exposure mechanism of 
model B was much simpler than that of model 
A but could not be used for a wide range of 
exposures. Though the model A mechanism 
was more complicated and the extra action of 
pushing down the aperture lever was 


Olympus Eyeflex A Model 


Olympus Eyeflex B Model 


required, the mechanism of the A model 
could deal with a wider range of film speeds 
and shutter speeds. At the same time, it was 
possible to change the direction of the camera 
after setting the aperture and fixing the 
exposure. 


The chart below shows a summary of the 
differences between the models A and B of 
the Olympus Eyeflex: 


| | Modea Model B 
60mm 1:3.5 60mm 1:2.8 
[tens _ |B-zuko 


Same as above 


Seiko SLV, Seiko S; 
. |1—1/500 sec. & B, | 1—1/500 sec. & B, 
Shutter: | Self-timer, self-timer 


M & X terminals M & X terminals 


127 roll film 

By winding knob, | By winding lever, 

.|Exposure number | Auto stop by 

“Ithrough window, | start mark, self- 
self-cocking cocking 


Shutter-preferred | Shutter-preferred 
AE system: |AE with aperture | AE with floating 
control lever aperture 


I think the reasons why only the A model 
Eyeflex was introduced to the public in 1959 
were that Olympus wanted to gauge public 
reaction to its new automatic exposure system 
and also they set a stage for marketing 4 X 4- 
format twin-lens reflex cameras. In any case, 
both A and B models of the Eyeflex were still 
at the first stage of development where basic 
mechanical tests were completed but further 
improvements and design changes were 
required. However, it became obvious that 
the popularity of a 4 X 4-format twin-lens 
reflex camera was declining, and research and 
development was terminated. Meanwhile, the 
development of an auto exposure mechanism 
for 35mm lens shutter cameras was com- 
pleted and this camera was to come out as the 
first Olympus AE camera. 

(The next installment of “The Zuiko Sto- 
ry” will describe the development of the first 
Olympus 35mm camera.) 
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